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MR. BALFOUR AND OTHERS. ~ 


M® BALFOUR could not, in our opinion, have devoted 
his rapidly-developed and now considerable power as 
an orator to a more useful or, for the moment indeed, a 
more urgently needful, work than that which he has just 
accomplished with such brilliant success at Manchester. 
There is no greater error in politics—certainly none in 
modern democratic politics—than to imagine that lies are 
not worth exposing and that misrepresentations and mysti- 
fications, many of which fall little short of lies either in 
immorality or mischief, may be left to clear themselves up 
of their own kind accord. Such supineness would probably 
be dangerous to those who indulged in it under any form of 
polity ; but under one in which Government has perpetu- 
ally to justify itself to a mixed multitude of persons, credu- 
lous by nature and uncritical from want of training, easily 
caught by the most striking or startling story with which 
they are plied, and which the large majority of them have 
neither time nor inclination nor capacity to sift for them- 
selves—in such a political society, we say, truth demands 
unsleeping vigilance and unwearied activity of its defenders. 
The lie should not, if possible, be allowed “ time on its own 
“wings to fly”; and, since its authors nowadays do not 
accept even CLovuGH’s ironically modified version of the Ninth 
Commandment, but, on the contrary, assist the efforts of the 
half-fledged falsehood by vigorous bearing of false witness on 
their own part, it is all the more necessary for the lie-catcher 
to be early in the field. We reflect, with satisfaction, that 
we ourselves have always done our best in this matter, 
and we shall continue to doit. A Cabinet Minister, and 
especially a Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, has so 
many other demands upon his time, and even upon his tongue, 
on the occasions when he speaks in public, that he cannot 
be always executing the judgment of nail and hammer upon 
the false coin so industriously put in circulation by his 
opponents. It is an excellent thing, however, that he should 
from time to time take personal part in this ceremony, even 
though the brass and pewter currency may have so 
accumulated while he has been otherwise occupied as to 
compel him, as it compelled Mr. Batrour at Manchester 
last Wednesday, to devote a good two-thirds ofa long speech 
to the work of withdrawing it from circulation. 

Moreover, it is a pleasure, from the artistic point of 
view, to see the work done in so thoroughly workmanlike 
a style. There are the coins, nailed hard and fast—a row 
of inordinate length, stretching literally from one end of the 
counter to the other, of every variety of size and date, from 
the oldest issue emitted from the famous mint at Notting- 
ham, which Colonel Doprine was the first to put the police 
upon, down to the latest of the boldly-executed counterfeits 
which come from the hand of Mr. Ditton. This last—the 
story of the twenty-four or who numbered thirty-five, 
and included, without her presence, an old woman of 

ighty, and of the girl of fourteen whose sentence “ to 
e labour with the common off-scourings of the gaols” 
was a committal to prison for a week, in consequence of her 
refusal to find bail for her good behaviour for six months— 
is unique in its kind. No “smasher,” not even an Irish 
smasher, has ever equalled this work of pseudo-numismatic 
art; to which no criticism can do justice. It must be 
patiently and reverently studied. e work of “ Mill” 
or “ Screw,” however, is not, in other respects, so in- 
teresting as that of their two collaborators ; who, it will 
be remembered by all who have read—and everybody 


should read—Mr. excellent Rogue's Life, 
bore the names of “Old File” and “ Young “ File” re- 
spectively. And of the two the more interest attaches 
to the work of “ Young File.” Sir Gronce Trevetyan, 
that is to say, has produced a more ingenious imitation 
of a good half-crown than has been turned out even 
by Mr. Guapstone himself. This at least is, we think, 
no extravagant compliment to pay to Sir Grorcz’s quota- 
tion of the other day from United Ireland, designed to prove 
the “amazing moderation ” of that amiable print, an extract 
wherefrom the distinguished quoter omitted a sentence 
which would have proved that the “ handful of miscreants” 
whom the writer in United Ireland was denouncing were 
not the Moonlighters, but the police. Ingenuity, we 
submit, can go no higher than this. 

We cannot, however, afford to dwell any longer on this 
fascinating subject. Nor can we to-day, as we should have 
liked to do, refer in as detailed a fashion as it deserves to 
Mr. Batrour’s excellent Rectorial Address. We cannot, 
however, deny ourselves a passing smile on one of the criti- 
cisms which the bewildered Radical has passed upon it, a 
criticism instructive in the highest degree, and moreover 
almost touching in the innocence of self-ignorance to which 
it testifies. They find it strange, do these simple people— 
for it is simplicity with some of them—that Mr. Ba.rour, 
a “ Coercionist” in politics, should be what they regard as 
an “ anarchist” in matters literary. In other words, a pro- 
test against the tyranny of so-called “leaders of thought ” 
in literature—which was really the gist of Mr. Batrour’s 
eminently wholesome and profitable discourse at St. Andrews 
—comes, in the opinion of these worthy critics, with incon- 
sistency from the statesman who is strenuously battling 
with the tyranny of the self-constituted leaders of action 
in Ireland. Nothing could better illustrate the fun- 
damental servility which underlies the superficial self-asser- 
tion of the genuine Radical. Once terrify him—and it is 
easy to do—* once,” in the expressive slang of the cricketer, 
“establish funk” in the Radical mind, and the owner 
of that mind is ready, nay, eager, to knuckle down to those 
who claim to rule him, whether they are a committee of 
the National League or a coterie of professors, and he can 
no more pluck up the heart to examine into the pretensions 
of one set of his voluntarily accepted masters than into 
those of the other. 

The week has been very fruitful in speeches. Lord 
GRANVILLE has addressed a dinner-audience at the Eighty 
Club; Lord Rosesery, upon whose speech at Oldham, as 
well as that of Lord GranviLLE above-mentioned, we com- 
ment elsewhere, has spoken since at Huddersfield ; Lord 
RanpotpH CHurcHILL has been heard at Stockport, and 
we suppose, though he hardly reckons any longer among” 
serious political disputants, that we must add the name 
of Sir Witt1am Harcourt, who has been endeavouring to 
amuse his Hampshire neighbours at Bournemouth. Of Lord 
RosEBery we need only say that he has not succeeded in 
supplying effective splints to the seriously fractured argu- 
ment on which he mainly relied at Oldham. On the con- 
trary, he has rather made its need of surgical treatment the 
more conspicuous, Attempting to answer the old argu- 
ment last put in a most pointed fashion by Lord Dersy— 
that if the “ wish of the Irish people” is to be decisive on the 
question of granting Home Rule, it must also be decisive 
on the question of assenting to complete Separation—Lord 
Rosesery elects to meet it with the more politically prudent, 
but also the more controversially disastrous, of the two 
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possible replies. He admits in effect that our own sense of 
what is safe and wise must approve of the thing wished for 
by the Irish people, or it ought not to be granted. Our 
own—that is, the Gladstonian—sense of what is safe and 
wise does approve of Home Rule, but does not approve of 
Separation. Argal, we are willing to grant the one, but 
should oppose the other. But does not Lord RoseBery 
see that this cuts away the supports of his platform at 
Oldham, and at the same time annihilates the one feeble 
plea on which Gladstonians attempt to justify their leader’s 
and their own apostacy? For what now becomes of the 
alleged metamorphosis of the whole political situation which 
was supposed to have been effected by the return of the 
86 Parnellites in 1885? What becomes of Lord RosEBery’s 
own argument at Oldham that the Repeal cry was not to be 
listened to when it was raised by O’ConnEtt and his two- 
fifths of the Irish representation, but that, now it has been 
taken up by Mr. Parnewt and his five-sixths of the Irish 
representation, we are bound to respond to it by concession ? 
What possible relation can these statistics now bear to the 
merits of the policy which Mr. GuapstonE thought unsafe 
and unwise in October 1885, safe and wise in December of 
the same year? We have asked Lord Roszpery elsewhere 
to consider these questions, and have declined to put them 
to Sir Witt1am Harcourt, upon whose speech at Bourne- 
mouth, in which he permits himself to speak of the “ vulgar 
“insolence” of Mr. BALFour in mentioning an historical fact, 
we shall hold ourselves absolved from adding anything to 
the damning commentary involved in the mere quotation of 
the above-cited words. Lord CuuRcHILL’s speech 
at Stockport is good for what it contains as well as for 
what it omits, for its telling enumeration of the gains 
of the Unionist cause, and for its abstention, in addressing 
Mr. JENNINGS’s constituency, from any encouragement of the 
economical heresy of which Mr. Jennines is a prominent 
a 


THE TIMESS DYNAMITE, 


hae inability of newspapers to be quiet about anything 

they think they know is one of the dangers of civili- 
zation. If the Times knows “a person who is in a position 
“ to know” how we are to be blown up by a gentleman 
with the gentlemanly name of Dr. Hamitton WILLI1aqs, the 
Times should not publish his information. The proceeding 
is worse than that of a Village Idiot in a novel or a play. 
As all the world is aware the Village Idiot is for ever finding 
out exactly what the villain is about, and is always dis- 
closing it in the nick of time. But the Times, with the 
same success in obtaining information about the plans and 
prospects of villains, does not select the nick of time, if any 
nick there be, for making its disclosures. Nobody but the 
miscreants, if there are miscreants about, can profit by the 
warning, while the public, excusably nervous, may be driven 
into excesses. We must all die, as SHaLLow was aware. 
Death is certain to all, and the prejudice against being 
blown to bits may be unjustifiable. Still it exists, and 
people who believe the 7'imes will regard, with painful sus- 
picions, gentlemen usually welcomed in all societies, gentle- 
men with an American aspect and an Irish aécent. 

The person who blabbed to the Times did not say anything 
that was of the slightest use. He said that Dr. Hamitton 
Wit.iams (than whose we never heard a name which more 
invited sympathy and respect) had succeeded Mr. O’Donovan 
Rossa as Head Centre. We cannot think that a Doctor of 
Law, Physic, or perhaps it is Music, will find Mr. Rossa’s 
position pleasant or profitable. Dr. Hamiuron WiLLiams 
may sing, to Rossa, like Omar Kuayyam :— 

Ah Love, could you and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp the British Government entire, 


Would we not shiver it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire ? 


But these things cannot be done by wishing, nor by sing- 
ing, nor even by two hundredweight of dynamite and 
200,000l., at which the Zimes calculates the resources of 
Dr. Hamimuton Wittiams. The good physician has also “a 
“ staff of-clerks,” but we do not much fear them, and only 
hope that they “ get their salaries regular.” 

The informant of the Zimes was a poor Parnellite— 
merely a Home Ruler—and he does not go all lengths with 
Dr. Hamitton He is against assassination, and 
that kind of thing, even when only Mr. Batrour is to be 
the victim. Still more is he against the rather wholesale 
annoyance which might conceivably be caused by two 


hundredweight of dynamite. This hardly seems consistent 
with the 7'imes’s theory of Parnellism and Crime—but no 
matter. Probably he is also of opinion that 200,000/. might 
be better employed in paying Irish members more hand- 
somely than in suborning assassins, and organizing In- 
vincibles. He does not say where the 200,000/. came from, 
and we cannot furnish even a guess. : 

The rest of the talk of the person “ who, we believe, is in 
“@ position to know,” was not much less vague. It ap- 
pears that a Free-trade Movement in Dynamite Labour has 
begun. Dr. has found out that Irish- 
Americans who come over here are rather closely surveyed 
by our brutal police. They cannot work “directly,” nor 
with comfort and safety. The idea is to employ English 
labour, which is cheaper than Irish-American labour, and 
can be had in any quantity. Whether it is to stab public 
men or to bring things within the sphere of practical 
politics by blowing up private men, “instruments can be 
“found among us in any number.” Well, as to “ taking 
“ off ” public men, much depends on who it is proposed to 
take off. “ The Society for Doing Without Some People ” 
has already been described by a facetious writer. There 
are dozens of public men whom we could do without very 
nicely. “Que Messieurs les Assassins commencent,” and 
we shall begin to carry the war into—the proper quarters. 
Assassination is a game at which two, or even more, can 
play. But it seems difficult to get the wickets pitched. 

The Times’s friend says that a man came over (from the 
usual place) to get up outrages in the Jubilee week. That 
would have given a singular interest to the pageants, but 
somehow the outrages were not got up. The gentleman 
from the usual place had to go back to his own. t is all 
old gossip ; true or untrue, it needeth not that one should 
rise from the Parnellites to tell the Z’imes what all the world 
has heard long ago. A gentleman named KEARNEY came 
next, and went away again. “ Deyv’lish interesting story, 
“ Sumph,” is all the comment that need be made upon this. 
Then somebody went to New York to arrange for more 
murders and explosions. Das ist sehr interessant. The 
wise man of the Parnellite party who poured all these 
agreeable bits of stale news into the ears of the Times 
does not even know where the two hundredweight of 
dynamite is. One of the Square orators, before 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, said it was within a quarter of 
a mile of the Mansion House. The Zimes had better take 
a lantern and go and look for it there. But the Zines 
is content to think that “the publicity now given to 
“his statement may lead to its discovery.” Much more 
likely that it will lead to its being concealed somewhere 
else or exploded at once without any more false modesty. 
Finally, the Zimes’s tame Parnellite casually mentioned that 
there was a new powder which “ floated lightly on water, 
“and yet retained all its destructive properties.” Perhaps 
the 7imes is afraid that this valuable substance will be used 
to set the Thames on fire. 

These “ revelations” are useless, are empty, are worthless, 
whether they are correct or incorrect. They add nothing 
to the information of the police, they may alarm sweet 
elderly ladies, and they will only be laughed at by con- 
spirators. The very day after the Z'iimes printed these 
portentous novelties some News Agency sent a minion to 
the police. The police shook a Burleighan head, and de- 
clined, of course, to give information to be used, as it 
would be used, by conspirators. If what the Zimes printed 
had been of any value to anybody, it would have been of 
value to Dr. Hamitton Wittiams. But he ungratefully 
declares that it is “absurd.” This hardly needs the Q. E. D. 
eens rather pedantically adds to the same sort of 
remark, 

Why is this kind of mischievous nonsense printed? It 
is no more useful nor dignified than the publication of a 
leading articleon Mr. Parnetu’s private address, and on 
the name by which he prefers to be known sometimes. 
This kind of thing might well be left to the Professional 
Rioter’s Gazette. Newspapers are not very patriotic or 
public-spirited institutions. If they ever knew any secrets, 
the divulgence of which would sell the paper, and ruin the 
country, most English journalists would think of the paper 
first. ‘“ England expects ~—, bird to feather his own nest,” 
is their motto, rather a mixed selection of proverbial philo- 
sophy. But the Zimes’s secrets can neither sell the paper, 
nor even to any great extent ruin the country. They are 
as worthless as a rotten nut; the melancholy thing is that 
their publication indicates a desire to be publishing matter 
that cannot be kept too strictly private. If the Zimes 
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knows a Parnellite who knows something and wants to 
sell it, let the Zimes give him his thirty pieces of any 
metal he will accept, and send the intelligence to Sir 
CuarLEs WarREN. But, if the intelligence published on 
Wednesday was dearly bought, we can only think of tbe 
negro and his proverb about “are soon parted,” of which, as 
his master was the person alluded to in the first limb of the 
adage, he “ disremembered the beginning.” If the treasures 
of Printing House Square were exhumed and expended 
for the news about the Dynamite and the Doctor, we can 
only remark that Zhe Dynamiter may be purchased for 
tenpence (discount off), and is quite as useful as the Z'imes’s 
own Parnellite, and a great deal more amusing, 


THE PROTECTIONISTS. 


HE Protectionist sect which has formed itself within 
the Conservative party is unfortunately stronger in its 
rank and file than in the ability or authority of its leaders. 
Mr. Howarp Vincent has not yet attained any considerable 
eminence as a politician, and he appears not to have 
mastered the simplest rudiments of political economy. The 
delegates who passed Protectionist resolutions at Oxford 
seemed to be unconscious that they were both com- 
mitting an economic blunder and violating the rules 
of political discipline. There was inconvenience and im- 
propriety in their attempt to pledge the party against 
Free-trade at the moment when their chief was about to 
explain his policy and intentions. Lord Satissury showed 
great command of temper in delivering his speech to a par- 
tially mutinous band of followers; but his prudent and 
generous moderation has not been appreciated by the prin- 
cipal offenders. If it were desirable to restore protective 
duties, Mr. Howarp Vincent and his friends would be pur- 
suing a course which can only end in defeat. It is, of 
course, by the aid of the Conservative party that they hope 
to effect their object, and yet they are prepared to break up 
its organization in the presence of the enemy. It is not im- 
probable that here and there an election might be won by 
an appeal to the prejudices of farmers or tradesmen who 
hope to establish a monopoly ; but the number of constitu- 
encies which contain a majority of Protectionists must 
be extremely small. In rural districts the agricultural 
labourers would assuredly reject a proposal to tax their 
food ; and Protectionists in towns desire to impose duties on 
foreign manufactures, and not upon corn. The nonsense of 
Fair-trade scarcely imposes on the most ignorant portion of 
the community ; and the more ambitious absurdity of dis- 
crimination in favour of the Colonies would be repudiated 
by the mass of Protectionists if they understood its bearing. 
According to the theory of Fair-trade—if a confused notion 
can be called by so respectable a name—the produce of 
any foreign country is to be admitted free of duty if only 
reciprocal liberality is extended to English goods. If such 
a case were, in defiance of probability, to occur, the protected 
interests would be exposed to unlimited competition when- 
ever a foreign rival thought fit to try the experiment. A pre- 
ference of colonial produce would deprive the English farmer 
of the monopoly which is demanded in his name. Wheat 
from Manitoba or from India would be as unwelcome to the 
English producer as if it had been grown in Russia or in the 
United States. 

It is satisfactory to find that the ablest adversary of Free- 
trade in corn has changed his opinions. Mr. Caapiin no 
longer thinks it desirable to impose a differential duty on 
foreign corn, or perhaps he has been convinced that such a 
measure is impracticable. The knowledge which he has 
acquired as a member of the Commission on the Currency 
has suggested to him another method of relieving English 
agricultural distress. It is not necessary to inquire into the 
soundness of Mr. Cuap.in’s present convictions, especially 
as the abstruse controversy in which he is now engaged will 
not be completed at an early period. It is possible that an 
increased production of gold may correct the difficulties 
which have arisen from the comparative cheapness of silver. 
In that event the dispute on bimetallism would perhaps be 
indefinitely ed. It is certain that Mr. Cuapuin’s 
conversion to Free-trade relieves him from a false position, on 
which his energy and his popular eloquence had been often 
wasted. Mr. Lowruer is more impenetrable to argument, 
and he is entitled to the credit of perfect sincerity and con- 
sistency. Not content with the assertion that corn ought 
to be taxed for the benefit of landlords and farmers, he revives 


another forgotten heresy of the Protectionists of the last gene- 
ration. The Whigs of forty years ago were thought to have 
taken a considerable step in the direction of Free-trade 
when they proposed to substitute an eight-shilling duty 
for the sliding scale. Mr. Lowruer at present stands alone 
in his preference of a duty varying inversely with the 
price of grain. He probably thinks that the principle of 
tective duties is beyond the reach of dispute. He justly 
olds that Protection in some form would effectually relieve 
agricultural distress, and of the various kinds of duty he 
naturally prefers the most obsolete. There is no doubt that 
a subsidy paid by the general community to the landed 
interest would be extremely advantageous to the fortunate 
recipients, but it would be cheaper to make the payment 
direct from the Treasury than to impose a charge on the 
neral consumer. The profits which the middleman woald 
erive from the transaction would be added to the tax. 


Lord Brazourne could, perhaps, furnish some mysterious 
interpretation of his proposition that the cheapest loaf is 
not necessarily the best loaf. Comparative prices must be 
supposed to assume that the quality of the article purchased 
is the same whether corn is bought cheap or dear. Mr. 
HowarpD VIiNcENT’s rhetorical flourishes neither require com- 
ment nor admit of explanation. The Duke of Rurtanp 
is as respectable and as consistent a Protectionist as Mr. 
Lowtner. They both fully understand the interests of the 
only class which they think worthy of consideration. Their 
steady refusal to understand the other side of the question 
renders discussion impossible. The only argument which 
seems to have produced any impression on the minds of the 
Protectionists is the failure of duties imposed by foreign 
countries to maintain a high level of prices. 1t seems that 
French and German farmers still complain of undue cheap- 
ness, though they have the benefit of large protective 
duties. They would probably reply that the duties are 
still too low, and the German Parliament seems inclined 
to meet their additional demands. It is to the credit 
of English statesmen that not one of them has condescended 
to humour the Protectionist delusion in its naked form. 
It must be admitted that the Government has tacitly 
yielded the principle in the Conference on Bounties. Baron 
pe Worms has on more than one occasion expressed the 
anxiety of himself and his colleagues to persuade the 
Continental States to abandon their absurd practice of 
cheapening sugar to English consumers. There is no doubt 
that France, Germany, and Belgium make a wanton 
sacrifice for the exclusive benefit of their own producers. 
The intended and the actual effect of the bounties is to 
cripple the sugar-refining industry in England by doing the 
work of the manufacturers in their stead at an unre- 
munerative rate. The conduct of the Governments and 
Legislatures which tax their own subjects for the benefit of 
foreigners is so perverse that it naturally provokes un- 
friendly comment ; but the acceptance of an anomalous boon 
furnishes a crucial instance of the soundness of Free-trade 
doctrines. As Mr. Leveson Gower lately explained in a 
letter to the Times, the sugar bounties are highly advan- 
tageous to England as a whole, though they involve loss to 
a few manufacturers and to a large number of workmen. 
If a foreign State, for its own purposes, thought fit to pro- 
vide England with any other necessary of life at an artifi- 
cially low price, there is no reason why the benevolent offer 
should be refused. The only practical objection to the 
foreign sugar bounties which ought to be entertained by an 
English economist is that they are so paradoxical as to be 
extremely precarious. The mere assemblage of the Com- 
mission probably indicates a desire on the part of the 
European Powers to escape from a vicious policy. 

Some of the speakers at late Protectionist meetings have 
thought that they could illustrate their contention by re- 
ference to the state of things in America and to the remedy 
which is proposed in the Presmpent’s Message. Here, say 
the opponents of Free-trade, is a country which has lo 
enjoyed ample Protection, and which is now emba 
not by poverty, but by an excessive accumulation of revenue 
which it has at present no means of dissipating. They 
infer that England would be similarly, if not equally, en- 
riched by excluding or discouraging foreign imports. It 
is difficult to impress on Protectionists the fact that 
the United States form almost a world of their own, 
and that a population of sixty millions spread over a vast 
region practises absolute internal Free-trade. Even this 
advantage has not been sufficient to counteract the effects 
of erroneous fiscal legislation. The Duke of Rurtanp 
and Mr. Howarp Vincent show some boldness in their 
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contention that the artificial condition of affairs which the 
Presipent seeks to correct is really a proof or an element 
of prosperity. Mr. CLevevanp thinks the evil of excessive 
ped unnecessary taxation so serious that he risks his own 
personal ambition and the hopes of his party on a vigorous 
measure of Free-trade. It is true that, for obvious reasons, 
he gives another name to the proposal; but when he re- 
commends that Customs duties should be levied only for 
purposes of revenue, he conforms to the strictest principles 
of political economy. His opponents will scarcely deny the 
existence of the evil, though they may differ as to the means 
of abating the mischief. It is evidently not the interest of 
the country to keep a vast sum idle in the Treasury, with 
the prospect of a rapid and indefinite increase. The debt 
will be paid off as soon as the term of the remaining loans 
has expired, and there will be no legitimate purpose to 
which the surplus income can be applied. It may be re- 
marked that, although the Republicans may possibly at- 
tribute the PresipEnt’s scheme to the influence of “ English 
“ gold,” it is more than doubtful whether the adoption of a 
Free-trade policy by the United States will be ultimately 
advantageous to England. There can be little doubt that 
competition in neutral markets is hampered by the main- 
tenance of a protective tariff. It is at least certain that 
the abandonment of Free-trade by the English Parliament 
would be welcomed by the rivals and by the enemies of the 
country. 


MR. PHILIP HARWOOD. 


R. PHILIP HARWOOD, late Editor of the Saturday 
Review, who died at his house at Hastings last Saturday 
morning after a short attack of bronchitis, was one of the 
last representatives of the small group of editors of English 
journals of the first importance during a period which may, 
oan be the most important in the history of the 
ewspaper Press—-the period between the First and the 
Third Reform Bills. He did not adopt journalism as a 
profession very early in life, his earlier studies having been 
rather in philosophy and theology, and, like many of those 
who have made most mark in their calling, he drifted into 
that which, it has been said abroad, méne & tout, but of which 
it would be truer to say in England that tout méne to it. 
Mr. Harwoon’s first practice was, we believe, made on the 
Morning Chronicle during the short but brilliant period of 
its conduct by Mr. Joun Dovetas Cook. He earned at that 
time, it is said, from a distinguished Liberal statesman 
the name of the best leader-writer in England; and it is a 
tradition that he invented the now hackneyed, but origi- 
nally happy, phrase of “the Massacre of the Innocents.” 
When Mr. Coox took charge of the Saturday Review Mr. 
Harwoop became his assistant, and was always partly, and 
sometimes wholly, concerned in editing this Review for the 
first twelve years of its existence. On Mr. Coox’s death, 
in 1868, he succeeded to the position of editor-in-chief, 
which he held for fifteen years, resigning it in the winter of 
1883. Two years before he had been attacked by a very 
serious illness, which disabled him from work during almost 
the whole of the year 1881, and from which he never wholly 
recovered. For the last four years he had lived at Hastings, 
and rarely visited London. 

During the long period of his tenure of one of the 
chief positions in what is called the newspaper world, Mr. 
Harwoop was probably less generally known, whether 
in casual society or by the trump of the paragraph-writer, 
than any of his fellows. Though one of the most genial 
and amiable of men, he had little care for general society ; 
and he never, during the whole period of his connexion 
with this Review, put his name to any published work. 
But, besides this, he had in the very highest degree what 
was formerly (and it is with the greatest regret that we say 
formerly) the cardinal virtue of the English journalist, and 
that which distinguished him most from his Continental 
compeer—the freedom from all ambition digito monstrari, 
and to be called the editor of this or the author of that. The 
sense of the importance of anonymity—not as a cloak for 
personal cupidity, or revenge, or malice, but as an engine 
for creating and maintaining a corporate authority of 
opinion greater far than can be obtained by the advertised 
combination of the cleverest personalities—was very strong 
in Mr. Harwoop, and he always set his face against 
the opposite practice of mal journalism, which in 
his later days was revi after for a long time being 
smothered by the practice of nearly all respectable news- 


papers. Little, however, as the outside world knew 
of him, the staff and contributors of the Review, as 
well as his private and personal acquaintances, found in 
him one of the kindest of friends, as well as an editor who 
took an unusual amount of personal interest in the work of 
his contributors, and was as unwearied in assisting as in 
supervising them. He had a certain shyness; and this 
shyness, as often happens, was occasionally mistaken for 
stiffness by those who wed but little of him. With those 
who saw him often and knew him intimately, it very soon 
wore off, and disclosed a fund of humorous geniality which 
was not soon exhausted. Mr. Harwoop was remarkably 
fond of music, and this was, as far as we are aware, his chief 
recreation, apart from his literary work, which was—as it 
can have been to few other men—work and recreation at 
once. 

Probably, however, the peculiarity just noted in him—his 
extraordinary absorption in his occupation of editing—was 
his most noteworthy feature. In many ways he was a born 
editor. Those who saw him at work were naturally few, 
but they would probably all agree in expressing the opinion 
that no man ever concentrated his whole time and attention 
upon his work in quite the same fashion. He would read 
articles over and over again, verify every reference, think 
out every allusion. He had, like Dickens, a system of 
punctuation of his own, though he was good enough once to 
express sorrow and indulgence, rather than anger, to a 
young contributor, and not very ancient man, who confessed 
that, like a certain French writer, he considered punctuation 
an “affaire de prote,” and left those things to his printer, 
not out of laziness, but out of sheer despair of, and disbelief 
in, any catholic faith in “stops.” But Mr. Harwoop was 
as far as possible from confining his attention to stops. He 
was—though he kept some general rules as to the policy 
of the Review sacred—very tolerant of individual opinion, 
and, except in cases of downright bad writing, was not given 
to those constant interferences with style in which some 
editors (to the indifference of some of their contributors, and 
the very ludicrous wrath of others) continually indulge. If 
he had a fault in editing, it was probably that of too great 
tolerance and indulgence to a certain class of established 
contributor, who, as every editor knows, is apt, no one knows 
how, to become an established nuisance. Yet nothing was 
more unsafe than to presume on his good nature, and he had 
in rare cases of proved lése-journalisme of one kind or an- 
other a way of saying “ He must never write again ” which 
was impressive. Kind as he was naturally, moreover, he in 
other ways by no means held the editorial rod of office in 
vain, as some persons now living could very abundantly 
testify. His long familiarity with journalism, and especially 
with politics (in which he took much greater interest 
than in any other department) had given him no smal} 
insight and something of prophetic strain. We remember 
very well a conversation with him when the late Lord 
Datnovstg, then Lord Ramsay, coquetted with the Irish 
vote at Liverpool—a conversation in which Mr. Harwoop 
foretold not a little of what has happened since, at a time 
when Hazakt’s exclamation would have been on the lips of 
most of the persons concerned. His own favourite poli- 
ticians on the two sides (as they were till lately) were Lord 
Hartincton and the then Sir Starrorp Norrucore, and 
the fact indicates pretty exactly the complexion of his pri- 
vate political views. But he was thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of impartial criticism, which it has been the 
uniform practice of this Review to maintain, and which he 
did not a little to help in impressing upon it. In fact, as 
unaffected kindliness was the chief feature of his private 
character, soa shrewd and sagacious moderation was the chief 
feature of his views on politics, and in the general conduct 
of his editorship. If, however, there was one thing that he 
detested, it was a bad and silly Look; and he looked, we 
imagine, upon the more modern practice of balancing con- 
demnation with a little good-natured applause as a weakness, 
if not a vice. But had the unfortunate author who pictured 
the editor of the Saturday Review very much as Mr. 
THacKERAY pictures himself in one of his Roundabout 
Papers known Mr. Harwoop, he could hardly have failed 
to recognize his courteous and kindly nature, though he 
might not have known to how great an extent Mr. Harwoon’s 
possession of these qualities justified the regrets of his family 
and his friends, 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND DR. INGRAM. 


ng controversy between Mr. Giapstone and Dr. 
Incram is interesting, though it has but little bearing 
on the practical question of Home Rule. It might well be 
the case that the Union had been carried by the most 
iniquitous methods, and yet that it was both beneficial and 
virtually irrevocable. Conversely it would be possible that 
the most upright and benevolent legislators may, notwith- 
standing the best intentions, have committed a fatal mistake. 
That the result of mixed motives and of acts which may 
have been sometimes laudable and occasionally wrongful 
must be judged by its operation and not by its origin, is a 
proposition self-evident to any understanding more simple 
than Mr. Guapstone’s. The history of the Union, which 
he now regards as of paramount importance, seems never to 
have excited bis curiosity till he had determined on his latest 
political course. Even when he introduced his Home Rule 
Bill and his Land Purchase Bill, he was content with 
arguments which purported to be founded on considerations 
of expediency and justice. Since that time he has employed 
his leisure in the investigation of a series of events which in 
their time were undoubtedly important. As might be 
expected, he entered on the inquiry with a mind fully made 
up, and he relies, at least in part, on authorities which are, 
if possible, more deeply prejudiced than himself. The work 
of the younger GraTraN is perhaps the source of some of his 
exaggerations. Dr. Incram quotes from the Irish historian a 
description of Pirr which, as he says, illustrates the writer’s 
capacity for judgment. ‘“ This guilty Minister, baffled 
“abroad and entailing ruin at home, with the brand of 
“ bribery on his head and the lash of the Gaul on his back, 
“ stood forth the shameless perpetrator of the basest deeds 
“ towards Ireland, and in everything relating to that country 
“ showed a fatal infirmity of thought and of action which 
“ ever accompanied a degradation of soul and a debasement 
“ of faculties consequent upon the dereliction of civil prin- 
“ciples and of human virtue.” It must be confessed 
that Mr. Guapstone’s denunciation of Pitt's conduct as 
“ blackguardly”” was more concise and more idiomatic ; but 
the “ lash of the Gaul” on the back of the English Minister 
has no equivalent in the more modern invective. 


In the December number of the Nineteenth Century Dr. 
Incram has exposed several of Mr. GLapstonr’s mistakes in 
language which might have been thought too strong if it 
had not been provoked. Mr. Guapsroye invented and 
applied to Dr. Incram the ingenious title of “ historiaster,” 
and he attributed to him “loud and boisterous pretensions, 
“ want of all Irish feeling, bold inventions, overmastering 
“ prejudices,” and other faults of a similar kind. It was 
quite unn to be so offensively rude. Dr. Incram 
seems to have been until lately a follower of Mr. GLapsTone ; 
and, according to his own account, he began his studies of 
the history of the Union with a bias against the policy of 
its authors. If Mr. Guiapstone could confute him, there 
was no reason why he should personally insult him. The 
vigorous language of Dr. IncRam’s reply is a natural conse- 
quence of the tone in which his work was criticized. There 
is here no room to quote the answers which Dr. Incram 
furnishes to some of Mr. GiapstTone’s statements. One or 
two of them may be selected, rather as characteristic than 
as important. In proof of the extent of the corruption 
which had been practised Mr. GLapsToNE states that in two 
or three years the Irish Government had received the great 
sum of 300,000/, as secret service money, all of it, as he 
suggests, applicable to purposes of bribery. The real maxi- 
mum in any year was 5,000/., and according to Dr. Incram 
there was no grant of secret service money in. 1800; but 
Mr. GuapstovE has accepted a flagrant misstatement of the 
younger Gratran’s, and he has added a preposterous blunder 
of his own. 

Dr. Incram has carefully gone through the resolutions 
of the Committee of Supply, and neither in the resolutions 
nor in the Estimates is there any mention of such a sum. 
He adds that the Opposition approved of the Budget, and 
that in the debates nothing is said of secret service money. 
For 1801 Mr. Guapstove says that 75,000/. was asked and 
granted, having unluckily forgotten that at that time the 
Irish Parliament had ceased to exist. A Mr. Marspen, 
well known at that time, expressed, in a letter to Mr. Kina, 
his surprise that “Mr. A.’s secret service money is so 
“ limited this year.” Mr. Ross, editor of the Cornwallis 
Correspondence, to the letter a note to the effect 
that “the sum voted in 1800 for secret service money 
“ was 175,000l.; in 1801, 75,000/, ; in each case including 


“ 27,0001, from the Civil List.” Mr. GiapstonE must 
have heard of Mr. A., who was no other than Mr. 
Appincton, then First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, not in Ireland, but in England. 
The only Parliament which he could have addressed in 1804 
was that of Great Britain, and it was natural that a reduc- 
tion of more than half in the annual demand for secret 
service money should be a subject of remark. ,Prabably 
Mr. Grapstone’s conclusion will survive the grounds on 
which it was founded. The possession by the Irish Govern- 
ment of a large sum of money supplied but indirect proof 
of the administration of bribes. As the sum belonged to 
the English, and not to the Irish, Treasury, Mr. GLADSTONE 
will probably hold that Mr. A. was, like his predecessor, 
Mr. P., a blackguardly briber. But part of his complaint 
is that Ireland had to pay for the Union ; and the English 
secret service money could scarcely come out of Irish 
pockets. 

It is right that historical errors should be corrected ; but 
it is more necessary that political conflicts should turn on 
true and practical issues, It is only occasionally and inci- 
dentally the business of statesmen to enter into disputes as 
to past occurrences. When, indeed, one combatant claimsa 
legal right as still existing, an opponent may properly under- 
take to prove that his claim is unfounded or obsolete. The 
Hungarians under Deak maintained that their hereditary 
Constitution still existed, though it was arbitrarily suspended 
by the Austrian Government. The contention of the Con- 
servative Opposition at last prevailed. The patriot leaders 


-had never acknowledged the validity of the substitutes for 


their rights which had been tendered by a usurping Power. 
The Irish Union was, as all parties agreed, for the best part 
of a century legally established, even if it might be morally 
defective. Those who voted against it afterwards acquiesced 
in the new form of government. Gratran himself sat in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom; and O’ConneLt 
proposed to repeal the Union and not to ignore it. It is not 
difficult to suggest apologies for the doubtful practices of 
some of the promoters of the Union. There was, no doubt, 
a certain amount of corrupt bargaining, but by far the 
greater part of the sums which were expended were in no 
sense bribes. Compensation for the nomination boroughs 
was paid in accordance with the public opinion of the time, 
and it followed the precedent of Pirr’s English Reform Bill. 
Mr. GuapstovE, indeed, contends that Pirt could not create 
a precedent for himself, but he is the first critic who has 
ventured to question the honesty of Pirr’s early devotion 
to Parliamentary reform. About two hundred Irish places 
were abolished by the Act of Union, and the incumbents 
were entitled to compensation. Lord Downsuire and the 
PonsonBy family, who had led the opposition to the Govern- 
ment Bill, received full compensation for their vast borough 
property. 

Dr. INcRaM appropriately quotes the opinion of ALEXANDER 
Kyox that Lord Casrtereacu, whom he assisted in 
some of the negotiations relating to the Union, was one of the 
most honest of statesmen. It appears that CasTLEREAGH 
wished Knox to write the history of the transactions re- 
lating to the Union, and he must have known that such 
a writer would both know and tell the truth. Lord 
CASTLEREAGH was properly careful of his own reputation ; 
but it is not the censure or the vindication of his conduct 
which has alarmed and agitated all classes of society, and 
which has split the Liberal party in two. Mr. Guapstong 
proposes to deal with English and Irish interests as if eighty 
or ninety years of growth and change could be suddenly 
oblitera: Many annexations have been effected by force, 
and some by fraud. All existing institutions arise from the 
operation of causes which have been partly or wholly ques- 
tionable. If the Jacobite agitation still survived, nothing 
would be easier than to expose the inconsistency or dis- 
honesty of some of the authors of the Revolution of 1688. 
The Reformation was not effected with rosewater; CRANMER 
is still from time to time subjected to as bitter vituperation 
as CASTLEREAGH. Mr. GuapstTone is so far consistent that 
that he would abolish or modify the Union with Scot) and and 
the incorporation of Wales into the kingdom of England; 
but he has not yet appealed to the memory of WaLLacE or 
of Owen GLENDOWER. He keeps nearer to the point when 
he entreats his followers to remember Mitchelstown than 
when he cultivates indignation against CasrLERzaGH and 
Pirr. In offering excitement to the angry passions of the 
ee of the Irish population, he relies on the 
forces which are most likely to endanger the Union. 
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IN THE COUNTRY OF UPSIDEDOWN. 


We forget who it is that speaks of the “ luxury of self- 
“ abasement ”—a very excellent phrase for a very 
vile thing. But, whoever invented the phrase, there can 
be no doubt that Sir Gzorcz Trevetyan is one of the most 
remarkable examples of indulgence in the thing. One 
would bave supposed that Sir GzorcE, considering the 
history of his last two years or so, would, putting aside 
altogether the — or badness of his conduct in re- 
verting to the Gladstonian side, have ivit that, all things 
considered, he could hardly, for some time at least, keep 
himself too little in evidence. For it is unmistakable 
that, on either of the two hypotheses possible, he has 
been for a long time in a state of the most flagrant poli- 
tical sin—sin not excusable by any plea of ignorance, but 
wilful, deliberate, and aggravated. Whether that period 
was the period during which he received the lesson from 
the people of Hawick, as Mr. Guapstone kindly put it, 
or the period since his recanted and then re-recanted 
recantation to the people of Aberdeen (for the history of 
Sir Gzorce’s performances in this line is as complicated as 
that of CranMEr’s) is a point on which for the moment we 
express no opinion. That it must have been one or the other 
is a proposition which we can hardly conceive to be denied 
even by the young gentleman who at the Eighty Club the 
other night congratulated Lord GranviLLe on having 
belonged forty years ago to the despised minority of Free- 
traders; the fact being that forty years ago Free-traders 
had for some time past been a triumphant majority, tread- 
ing the pashed corpses of the Corn Laws under their vic- 
torious feet, Even this learned young person, we say, 
would probably admit that Sir Grorcz Trevetyan’s state 
during one or other of these periods was very parlous. Re- 
pentance and silent prayer would seem to be better in such 
a case than the making of four speeches in two days, which 


is charged to Sir Grorer’s account for Monday and Tuesday . 


last. 


He himself, however, thinks differently, and, like the con- 
verted cabman of the platform, seems to imagine that he 
cannot drive in too forcibly on the public mind the depra- 
vity of his previous position. For every one of the argu- 
ments, if arguments they are to be called, which stand 
under Sir Gzorczk TREVELYAN’s name week by week in the 
papers merely comes to this—that Sir George TrevELYAN 
was, on his own showing, during at least the whole course 
of the year 1886 (not so very long ago), a political deserter 
and apostate of almost the worst possible kind. And to 
show that a man was a deserter and apostate a year ago 
is not a wholly conclusive method of proving that he is 
a model of political virtue to-day. “I have deceived the 
Union, and may thee,” is what Sir Grorce is, in effect, 
saying to every Gladstonian whom he is addressing. Yet 
the matter of his usual address—for it varies little—is 
even more curious than this. That Sir Gzorce TREvELYAN 
has no argument for Home Rule is nothing; in that he 
resembles every other Home Ruler except Mr. Mortey, 
whose illness, by the way, his numerous friendly poli- 
tical enemies will have heard of with the greatest re- 
ogret. But Sir Grorce Trevetyan’s only no-argument 
for Home Rule—that the wicked Liberal-Unionists are 
helping the only less wicked Tories to delay the intro- 
duction of “Liberal” measures—is of such an extra- 
ordinary childishness that it is almost incredible. By most 
people of sense, whatever their original political principles, 
we had thought that parties, y measures, and party 
organization generally were at least supposed to be mere 
means to the well-being of the country. To Sir Grorcr 
TREVELYAN the well-being—nay, the existence—of the 
country is, as he informs the world from once to half a 
dozen times a week, subordinate entirely to the carrying on 
of the “Liberal” programme. It is as though (the great 
historians and the great philosophers of the last century 
would not have scorned the trivial comparison) there were 
in a school two cricket clubs, blue and yellow, which 
habitually played against each other, and as though, in 
the course their match, somebody set fire to the 
school-house. The whole of one side (save one or two 
dirty little fags) run to put it out, and the best part 
of the other, Sir Gzorcz among them. But this mixture 
after a time fills Sir Gzorcr with qualms. It cannot 
be right that Blues and Yellows should work together 
in this way. Why is H handing buckets of water to S 
instead of bowling curly ones to get him out? Why is G 
helping R to stop the game, which is the really important 


thing? And so Sir George falls out of the line of water- 
carriers, and not only that, but nods approval to the in- 
cendiaries in order that, the fire being the sooner over and the 
stupid old building burnt, he may get back to the real 
business of life—the getting Blues out and Yellows in. 


The singular blindness of this sort of thing is remarkable 
even in a party by which such hesterni Quirites as the 
Marquess of Ripon are put forward as chief representatives 
of the Roman Catholic laity in England, with the Duke of 
Norrotk on the other side, and which talks about an Irish 
gutter-journalist who, having chosen to play revolutionary 
bowls, has met with disciplinary rubbers, as if he were a 
Tasso or a Sitvio Pettico at least. But this curious insensi- 
bility to the real state of things, this walking in a vain show 
where the laws of the universe are represented by the will 
of Mr. Giapstone, where Mr. Lanoucuere is a statesman, 
and Sir Witt1am Harcourt a combination of ARISTOTLE 
and ArisTopHaNEs, and Mr. Evetyn and Mr. Brunt the 
only true representatives of reasoned English Toryism, and 
all the grass blue and all the skies green, is in no one much 
more remarkably exemplified than in our present subject. 
Sir Grorer’s assertion that Mr. Avcustus MoncREDIEN 
knows more about politics than Dr. Jounson (he should 
remember a famous passage of his uncle’s about the igno- 
rant citizen of Athens) is as good a specimen in com- 
paratively non-contentious matter of Gladstonian topsy- 
turvification as heart could desire; but there is hardly a 
sentence in any of his speeches which would not serve 
equally well. That the murderers of WHELAHAN and 
QuiRkKE are “looking to constitutional means for redress” 
(unless, indeed, Sir Grorce holds, like his Irish friends, 
that Mr. Batrour murdered Quirke and WHELAHAN); 
that the House of Lords was a “stronghold of privi- 
“ lege” in refusing to pass the Durham Liquor Bill, when, 
as a matter of fact, the House of Lords interfered to 
save the liberty of the people of Durham from a set of 
tyrannical busybodies ; that Sir Cuartes is “ the 
“ most disinterested of lawyers” because he has secured 
himself the choice of any legal office he likes whenever 
Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Parnett come in—both here and 
wherever else we look we find symptoms of the Antipodean 
character (according to the old conception of Antipodes) of 
Sir Georce Treve.yan’s present state of mind. And the 
crown of the whole would be reached in the astounding 
statement that the present Act differs from that of 1882 
because “ we did not interfere with the National League as 
“such,” if there were not something more astounding. 
What the National League, as such, was doing in 1882 ; 
what its relation, ‘as such,” was to its predecessor the 
Land League, and so forth, are points not difficult to 
treat; and that any man who has been responsible for the 
government of Ireland should talk on them with such 
astonishing looseness shows, not perhaps better than any- 
thing else, but as well as anything, the strangely chaotic 
condition of the Gladstonian mind at the present moment. 
After that it is only a little more surprising to have this 
Irish Secretary, this student of politics and political eco- 
nomy for many years, laying it down that the decisions 
of the Land Courts (whether under a political mot d’ordre 
or not), certainly in a time of unexampled depression, show 
that “for many generations Irish landlords have taken 
“from the people vast sums to which they had no moral 
“ right.” Observe, the holdings many years ago may have 
been far more profitable, and the expenditure of the 
tenant may have been less; but, according to Sir Grorcr 
TREVELYAN, the decision of a Land Court that 15/. was a 
fair rent in 1885, when, let us say, such a thing sold for 
3/., shows that the landlord had no moral right to a rent 
of 20/. in 1865, when the same thing sold for 4/. or 52. You 
cannot beat that without going to Hanwell. We have, it 
would seem, Sir Gzorce’s authority for saying that, if a great 
rise of prices takes place, and at the next revision the 
Courts raise the rent, the tenants will have had “no moral 
“ right ” to their present reduction. 


FRASCUELO, 


fas ne this last fortnight or so a great man has 

disappeared with much less general recognition than 
was his due. The distinguished torero, known in the fancy 
as Frascve.o, who has lately died on the field of honour, 
had none the less a European reputation in the serious 
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sense; by which we mean, not that he was a learned 
gentleman who might be heard of if you inquired after 
him, but that everybody in Europe who reads the news- 

pers had come across his name, When he was gored 
Podly a few years ago Spain was convulsed. Nobody in 
Madrid who respected himself failed to call and write 
his name in the visitors’ book. Auronso XII. fell ill 
amid less emotion, and Sefior Sacasta or Captain-General 
Martinez pe Campos might die and be buried without 
exciting in their countrymen anything like an equal amount 
of interest. In fact, he had much the same commanding 
position as the late Frep ArcueR; and, moreover, there 
was no Mr. GiapsTonx in Spain to compete with him. He 
was, in short, the greatest man in his country; and that is 
surely a quality which entitles a gentleman to some con- 
sideration. St toae, the champion of the world, was not 
more petted by society than Frascurto, Grandees of Spain 
called on him, and great ladies sewed the rosettes for the 
bulls he was to kill. Of course there were serious persons 
(not much in society themselves) who thought this mon- 
strous. Their view was that attentions of this kind should 
not be lavished on a vulgar bull-fighter, but reserved 
for persons distinguished in literature, science, and art. 
Society, intent on amusing itself, found FrascuELO amusing, 
and invited him to its ¢ertulias—to those entertainments 
where you are presented with a glass of water and a lump 
of sugar, and pass for a greedy fellow if you take the sugar, 
according to Gautier. The great heart of the people, which 
generally beats in harmony with the aristocracy in this 
respect, loved Frascue.o, and cheered him in a manner 
which kept the luminaries of literature, science, and art in 
a bubble of indignation. ' 


Still it was always a matter of wonder to some people, 
who did not in the least envy him the social attentions of 
grandees of Spain and great ladies, that Frascueto should 
hold the unrivalled position he did. Critics of the severer 
kind were wont to find fault with his form as a bull-fighter, 
and to consider that his popularity was a misfortune for the 
science of tauromachy. Old men used to say that he was 
not to be compared to the toreros of the last generation ; 
but their grumbling was a matter of course, and nobody 
marked them. But there were others who compared 
FrascuE.o unfavourably with bull-fighters who were nearly 
or altogether his contemporaries—with Gorp170, for instance, 
or with Cara-Ancna, and particularly with Lacarriso. 
They used to say that he had neither the grace and classic 
finish of the first, nor the nerve of the second, nor the general 
workmanlike efficiency of the third of these heroes. Much 


of their criticism was subtle and difficult to follow; but | & 


there was one argument they were wont to produce which 
was manifestly a strong one—it was that FrascueLo had 
been too often gored. Now this is a serious blot on a torero’s 
character. The art of his business is to keep in continual 
danger, and never be touched. An ideal bull-fighter would 
convince all spectators that he shirked no risk, and yet 
would never allow the bull to reach him. This, however, is 
perfection to which few can attain. An espada may be gored 
once with honour, and twice without loss of credit. He may 
even be touched a third time ; for a good workman is enti- 
tled to a margin, and on a given day his hand may be out, 
or he may be disordered in health, or he may meet a bull of 
particularly bad intentions, which does improper things with 
its horns. But when the gorings get beyond the third, the 
judicious begin to suspect that there must be something 
wrong. The torero who is scored, and scored off, by the 
bull too often must either have more courage than skill 
or must be deficient in nerve or eyesight. Frascueto had 
been burt an inordinate number of times—nearly thirty, 
it is said—but the figure seems improbable. Of course, 
if he had been killed early, there would have been nothing 
to say. Death pays all debts when it comes soon enough ; 
and how can a torero die better than in the pursuit of 
his profession? But FrascuE.o was always getting hurt, 
and turning up again. Yet he never lost his popularity as 
he should have done if the public had judged him on 
sound scientific principles. When the critics were asked 
how this came to be the case, they commonly accounted 
for it by the increasing democratic vulgarity of the times. 
FrascuE.o, they would say, was a showy fellow, and had a 
taking way with women. He played to the gallery, and 
the mob loved him for his undaunted pluck, and because 
he gave them emotions. Therefore his influence was bad, 
He introduced a slapdash and careless style of play such 
as took the vulgar, but offended good judges who could 


appreciate form, and must in the long run degrade the 


ring. Herein Frascuveto did not stand alone. Many men 
in many lites have been open to the same reproach in 
their generation, Unfortunately, their showy irregularities 
do not entail slashings from a bull’s horn, 


LORD GRANVILLE AND LORD ROSEBERY. 


iG is not possible to say that any one of the little band of 
placemen who form Mr. Guapstone’s staff is in either 
a respectable or a comfortable position. Each one of them 
has in his several degree shared in or abetted the shame- 
less tergiversation of his leader, and none of them is 
able altogether to disguise his consciousness of the fact. 
Nevertheless, it would be wrong to say that the political 
misconduct of all has been equally gross, or that they all 
display their sense of guilt in an equally painful way. 
Some of them owe it to their good fortune that they did 
not commit themselves so deeply and violently in past years 
against their leader’s latest line of policy as to make their 
present attitude exceptionally disgraceful and contemptible ; 
others of them are indebted to natural tact and good- 
humour for the power of “ carrying it off” with a decently 
good grace. Lord GraNvILLE and Lord Rosepery are to 
be congratulated on coming within both these categories. 
They never prepared themselves for taking the Parnellite 
shilling by violent denunciations of Mr. Parneu and the 
conditions of service under him; and as their present 
allegiance to him is on that account a less gross, or, at 
any rate, a less conspicuous, affront to the public conscience, 
so they have the art to refrain from aggravating it by 
brazen insolences of defence. Their invariable demeanour 
towards the Liberal-Unionists is a particularly striking 
illustration of this latter point in their taetics. ‘They have 
had either the tact or the natural good feeling to perceive 
that, whatever they may try to persuade themselves and 
others as to the morality of their own political position, 
the position of the Liberal-Unionists is recognized by every 
honest man in the country, without any need of persuasion 
at all, as morally irreproachable. And, seeing this, they 
have further the art to see that the only tolerable attitude 
for those whose respectability is, to put it in the mildest 

ible manner, questionable, is one of decent respect for 
those whose reputation is above suspicion, They pose, and 
very discreetly, as persons who have themselves been un- 
fortunate enough to suffer from the tongue of scandal, but 
who are inwardly conscious of the same innocence that they 
ladly recognize and honour in their former friends. They 
do not, like the “gay” Sir Wittiam Harcourt, advertise 
their own lapse from virtue by coarse and impudent vili- 
fication of those who have preserved their political chastity. 


At the same time, we are bound to admit that such 
speeches as Lord GranviLLe and Lord Rosepgry contribute 
to the Separatist cause are not “ business.” Their results 
are purely negative. They do not disgust and alienate the 
better informed and more thoughtful portion of the com- 
munity as do those of the MunpELLas and Harcourts, and 
the rest of that crew, at every second sentence ; but, at the 
same time, they do not make any way among that other 
section of the electorate whose votes are to be won from 
them by noisy self-assertion and vulgar Jesting like the 
pennies of the bumpkins at a country fair. Such a speech, 
for instance, as that which Lord GxanviLue delivered last 
Wednesday night as the guest of the Eighty Club is a 
perfect model of the graceful ineffective. It was simple 
sublimate of urbanity, and nothing else. The speaker 
showed what nobody, we should imagine, needed to be 
shown, that he can make as neat a little retort to a single 
sentence out of an adversary’s speech as could be desired, 
and that he can turn a rhetorical epigram which, if not 
particularly pointed, is at any rate good-natured and re- 
tined. But, except to demonstrate these superfluities, the 
distinguished guest of the Eighty Club might just as well 
not have spoken at all. That he did not contribute any 
argumentative novelty to an exhausted controversy is small 
blame to him; it isa juster ground of complaint that he 
merely trifled with the collateral and comparatively un- 
important issue which has been recently raised about the 
main question. If it were worth while to discuss at all 
whether the Liberal-Unionists or the Gladstonians are the 
heirs of the Whig tradition of Irish policy, it was worth 
while discussing it with something like thoroughness. Lord 
GRANVILLE, however, confined himself solely to the com- 


paratively unimportant question of the attitude of Fox, 
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the Whig leader in 1799-1801. Neither he nor Lord 
Rosesery, who also referred uneasily to the subject in 
his speech at Oldham, has made much even of this minor 
point in the controversy. Lord Rosesery, indeed, has 
triumphantiy proved against the Duke of ArcyLt that 
Fox could not personally oppose the Union, because it 
occurred during the four years of the Whig sulks, which 
merely means that that distinguished “friend of every 
“eountry but his own” preferred sulking to supporting 
a cause of which he is now represented as so devoted 
an adherent. But, in any case, it would be simply idle 
to appeal to the attitude with respect to the Union of 
the English and Irish Parliaments of the very statesman 
who had been responsible, nineteen years before, for their 
complete and formal separation. What is the use of quoting 
on this point the opinion of a man who, as Lord RosEBEery 
—with, for him, a singular infelicity—reminds us, “ boasted 
“ that in 1782 he had proposed the recognition of the com- 
“ plete independence of Ireland”? In that way, adds 
Lord Rosgsery, with much dialectical naiveté, “he went 
“to much greater length than we are prepared to go.” 
Exactly ; but, if Fox’s authority may be repudiated by 
the Gladstonians on so important a point as this, how 
can it be pleaded for the purpose for which they make 
their appeal to it? In other words, if Fox only opposed 
the Union because he favoured the complete political sepa- 
ration of the two countries, what sort of descent from 
him can be claimed by those men who protest at every 
second word that they would dissolve the Union for the 
very purpose of averting that risk of “ complete political 
_ “ separation” hereafter which the Union, they pretend, 

creates. On the showing, therefore, of the Gladstonians 
themselves, the very preferences which induced their precious 
political ancestor to oppose Mr. Pirt’s policy would make 
him, if he were now living, and believed the Gladstonian 
theory of the “ consolidating” results, an opponent of the 
policy of Mr, GLADSTONE. 


The whole controversy, however, as Lord RosEBery 
knows well, and as even Sir Greorce TrEvELYAN himself 
must be sadly conscious—the whole controversy about the 
Whig tradition with respect to the policy of the Union is 
thoroughly idle, and in the mouths of some who profess to 
discuss the question flagrantly insincere. Ever since the Union 
became an accomplished fact there never has been any 
Whig policy as such in regard to it nor any Tory policy. 
There has been a national policy common to both parties— 
the policy of maintaining the Union at all costs and hazards— 
and it remained common to both parties down tothe winter 
of 1885. Lord Rosesery has to admit that thirty-four years 
at any rate after the Union the principle of its finality was 
upheld by a Whig Prime Minister, in the person of Lord 
Grey, whose legitimate apostolic succession from Mr. Fox 
is indisputable ; and how does he endeavour to get over this 
fact? He says, first, that in those days the Union had only 
been established thirty-four years, and “that it is not our 
“ rule to disturb existing settlements so soon.” And for a 
second plea he said that ‘“‘ we must remember what is more 
“important still, that out of the 105 Irish members 
“the utmost exertions of the great O’ConneLL had only 
“been able to secure the adhesion of 40, not two-fifths ; 
“ whereas now they had five-sixths.” Now we will assume, 
though we are of course far from admitting, that the re- 
turn of 86 Separatists in place of only 40 was an expression 
of the wishes of the Irish people to which a Liberal states- 
man, even at the cost of breaking with the whole English 
tradition of eighty-six years, was bound to defer by the 
introduction of a Home Rule scheme—let us assume, we say, 
that this vote of the Irish electorate at the election would 
have been of itself sufficient, as Lord Rosrsery contends, to 
supply the motive and justification of Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
Separation Bill. But, though it might have supplied that 
motive, did it do so in fact? We believe Lord Rosesery to 
be a thoroughly honest man, and we will therefore ask him, 
and shall expect to get from him an honest answer to this 
question, Suppose Mr. GiapsTong, instead of returning from 
‘the election of 1885 with (in round numbers) 340 Liberals 
against (in round numbers) 250 Conservatives, had returned 
with 360 Liberals against 230 Conservatives, the Irish vote 
of 86—that expression of the will of Ireland the legiti- 
mate satisfaction of which is the alleged motive of Mr. 
Guapstonr’s Irish policy—remaining the same. Would Mr. 
Guapsroner’s Irish policy itself have been the same? Will 
Lord Rosepery lay his hand on his heart and say that he 
believes it would? Will he, in the terms in which he 


of Lords—that is, on his honour—assert his belief that if 
Mr. GuapstoneE had come back strong enough to turn out, 
and to keep out, the Conservatives without the aid of 
the Irish vote, we should have heard a single word about 
the duty of conceding Home Rule to the wishes of Ireland, 
as expressed through five-sixths of her representatives? It 
is sometimes said that Mr. GLapsToNE was converted by 
the 86 reasons of Mr. Parnett; we have, for the sake 
of brevity, sometimes so stated the case ourselves; but 
the statement is apt to mislead. We ought always to 
add that it required also 249 reasons of Lord Sauissury’s 
to assist in effecting the conversion. If these latter argu- 
ments had been much less potent than they were—or, 
in other words, if the Conservatives and the Parnell. 
ites added together had left a clear working majority to 
the Liberals—Mr. Guiapstone would have been a staunch 
Unionist at this hour. “Freedom weeps,” observed Lord 
Rosesery beautifully. ‘“ Wrong rules the land, and wait- 
“ ing Justice sleeps ”—meaning thereby that for the present 
we refuse to grant Ireland a Parliament of her own. If 
twenty seats had been transferred from the Conservatives 
to the Liberals in 1885, what prospect, in Lord RosEBery’s 
opinion, would there have been of Mr. GLapsTong’s coming 
forward to dry the tears of Freedom, upset the throne of 
Wrong, and give Justice an arousing shake? Honestly, 
does he think that Mr. GiapsTone would in that case have 
admitted that Freedom and Justice had anything whatever 
to say in the matter? Again we ask him, not being one of 
the Harcourts and CampBeLL-BanNnermMaNns—to whom it 
would be mockery to put such a question—whether he will 
declare this to be his serious and sincere belief ? We pause 


till his next speech for a reply. 


SENSATIONALISM IN EXTREMIS. 


se resumption of the inquest on the body of ALFRED 
LinneELL, who was crushed to death on Sunday, the 
2oth of November, was not altogether to be regretted. At 
the time when the original inquest was held it did not 
attract any particular attention. Most people never heard 
of ALFRED LINNELL until his remains became the subject of 
the ghoulish attentions of persons desperately in want of a 
new “sensation ”—the more disgusting the better. When 
he was heard of, and was asserted to have been killed by the 
police in the execution of their duty, the discriminating 
immediately perceived (1) that in all probability the police 
did not kill him at all, and (2) that, if they had killed him, 
it would have been because he got in their way when they 
were properly clearing the street, and that he would only 
have had himself to thank. But so many people do not 
discriminate, so many believe whatever they are told, and 
so many would think it a horrible thing that a foolish man 
should have been allowed, under any circumstances, to 
get himself ridden over by mounted police, that it was 
as well to have the matter thoroughly cleared up. It 
is now as clearly proved as any negative can be that no 
policeman or policeman’s horse ever touched Linne x at all. 
He mixed in the crowd in Northumberland Avenue to 
gratify his own foolish curiosity. There was a hasty move- 
ment of the crowd to get out of the way of the police, who 
were advancing at a walk or a slow trot. It is the most 
natural thing in the world that Liynett, who does not 
seem to have been steady on his legs, should have fallen 
in the crush, and that having fallen he should have had 
his leg trodden upon by the people pressing round him, 
and that being in a bad state of health he should have 
eventually succumbed to his injuries. It is also natural 
that no one could testify to seeing him fall. Probabl 
those about him were fully occupied in getting through 
the crowd themselves, and did not notice that there was 
a man down. If the police had ridden over him the fact 
could hardly have escaped notice, but no one was forth- 
coming to depose to having seen them do so, for the ex- 
cellent reason that no one ever did see it, because it did not 
happen. The lessons to be learnt from the unfortunate 
man’s death are that no one not wishing to create a dis- 
turbance should go as a spectator to places where dis- 
turbances are expected to occur, and that any one proposing 
to neglect this excellent rule should at least satisfy 
himself that he is sufficiently sound in wind and limb to 
keep on his feet in a moving crowd packed like a scrum- 
mage at football. 


would have to pronounce on an impeachment in the House 


The promoters of disorder, aggravated by the peculiar 
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ignominy of their recent defeats in the streets and in the 
courts of law, still propose to celebrate some kind of dis- 
reputable orgy over the dead body which is their most 
treasured possession, The proposal is not of much public 
interest. It is a little hard on the memory of LINNELL 
that his decease should be made to serve the ulterior 

urposes of evil-disposed persons, but that chiefly concerns 
his executors or administrators. Sir Cuartes WarREN’s 
proclamation forbidding meetings in Trafalgar Square is 
still in force, so the proposed “ ion” will not be 
allowed to assemble in Trafalgar Square. The proclamation 
forbidding processions in the neighbourhood, if not still in 
force, can easily be renewed, and therefore a procession 
along Northumberland Avenue or the western part of the 
Strand ought not to be allowed. There is no reason if 
proper precautions are taken why there should be any dis- 
turbance. The small active division of the Black Guard 
has had what the division of it which is not active, except 
in print, beautifully calls “‘ Bloody Sunday,” and will pro- 
bably be content with that experience for some considerable 
time to come. But the precautions must not be relaxed. 
Disorderly or riotous proceedings in the streets are quite 
bad enough, without the flavour of disgusting hypocrisy 
added by a funeral being selected as their occasion, and by 
their pretext being a tissue of lies more than commonly 
audacious by reason of their recent exposure in a court of 
justice. 


INCREASING ANARCHY IN FRANCE. 


fi difficulties of his position have not been long in 
closing in round M. Carnot. He has hardly been in 
office for a fortnight, and already he is only one degree 
better off than M. Grivy was after the overthrow of the 
Rovvier Cabinet. The innumerable obstacles in the way 
of the formation of a Ministry were enough of themselves 
to show how unlikely he is to remain much longer at the 
Elysée, and then the attempt to murder M. Ferry is in its 
way an even uglier warning. AvuBerTiN (or BerckHem) 
is plainly the kind of man who might become conspicuous 
by a crime, or attempt to commit a crime, in the most quict 
times. His action and his talk both show that he has just 
the mixture of lunacy and knavery, and that he has pre- 
cisely those qualities of vanity and dishonesty, which are 
found in political assassins who are not rabid fanatics. 
There is nothing to show that he differs in any essential 
particular from the poor creatures who used to shoot at the 
QvEEN until they were stopped by the application of the 
whip. M. Ferry has even some reason to be obliged to the 
fool who attracted a great deal of sympathy and respect to 
the most unpopular man in France. He has had a narrow 
escape. Unless AuberTIN’s revolver was a very bad one, 
or M. Ferry’s coat was very thick, it was a most fortu- 
nate accident which turned two bullets fired at such a 
short distance. M. Ferry will probably rise from his 
bed a good deal nearer power than when he took to it. 
It is impossible to treat AvuBertin’s effort at murder as 
if it stood by itself. He might, no doubt, have acted 
in the same way at any time; but, as a matter of fact, 
he tried to commit murder after a long period of con- 
fusion and of violent incitement to crime on the part of a 
large section of the Parisian press. How thoroughly those 
papers have measured their public is seen by the fact 
that a portion of the population of Paris which cannot be 
neglected has openly approved the attempt to murder an 
unpopular politician. The audacity of the language used 
before and since affords at least some reason to believe that 
the anarchical forces of Paris have recovered the thinning 
they received on the suppression of the Commune. They 
have always been ready for disorder, and now they appear 
to feel confident that another opportunity is at hand. 
Unless experience is of no value in judging French politics, 
it cannot be doubted that all the signs of approaching dis- 
order in Paris are now visibleagain. There is open threaten- 
ing on the part of the mob and their leaders, weakness in 
the Government, and the appearance of such men as 
Avsertimy, the half-mad criminals who begin to put in 
Tne the lessons of their leaders. It will be strange if 
has no imitators. 


The forerunners of the mob and the mob itself could, no 
doubt, be easily dealt with by a resolute Government; but 
€ most ominous sign of all is the total want of any evi- 
dence that resolute government would be possible in any 
sudden crisis, During the late confusion General Savssier 


and M. Rovvier contrived to save Paris from anything 
worse than a passing riot. Very much has been made 
of their success by people who contrive to forget that 
it was largely made possible by the abject surrender of 
the Congress to mob dictation. Such as it was, however, 
it might not be repeated. The Right has done its best 
to remove General Saussier from the Government of 
Paris, and M. Rovvier is no longer in office, What 
evidence is there that his successor will be able to do 
anything at all? The Chamber appears to have already 
discovered, with a surprise which is itself somewhat esur- 
prising, that M. Carnor is hardly strong man enough to 
save the State. As he was chosen for President because he 
had always been an eminently decent and colourless poli- 
tician, this ought to have been just what the Chamber 
‘should have expected—that is, if this legislative body could 
be expected to act on any definite principle at all. 
M. Carnor’s Address, which was received so frigidly, is a 
very respectable document of its kind. The only serious 
charge to be made against it is that, if the Chamber were 
in the least likely to listen to it, M. Carnor would not at 
this moment be President of the French Republic. A 
legislative body which could “accomplish with dignity the 
“ mandate it holds from the Constitution,” and was pre- 
pared to let Government do all kinds of practical work 
“ with appeasement, security, and confidence,” would not 
have given way to its personal dislike of M. Wrzson, or 
have upset M. Grivy ina fit of illtemper. The Chamber 
described by M. Carnor would, no doubt, be prepared to 
consider and pass measures “concerning the conditions of 
“labour and hygiene, mutuality [whatever that may be}, 
“and thrift.” It would help a Government which was 
striving to improve the financial position of France and 
to balance the Budget. Nothing would give it greater 
pleasure than to help in simplifying the administration of 
justice, and in providing for the irreproachable manage- 
ment of public affairs. A large share of its attention 
would be cheerfully given to the army and navy. Un- 
questionably a French Chamber which was all that a 
French Chamber should be would present this picture of 
patriotic industry. Any Government, M. Caryor’s or 
another, would find it delightful to manceuvre such an 
army. It could proceed to hasten on the millennium or 
even only to supply France with a model administration. 
Nothing would be easier for it than to “prepare for the 
“country a lasting era of orderly, peaceful, and fruitful 
“ activity,” in. which “ well-matured progress and practical re- 
“ form,” would encourage national labour, strengthen credit, 
revive commerce, and usher in the great industrial competi- 
tion of 1889 in a becoming manner. As M. Carnor justly 
observes, it is for the Chamber to help him to do these fine 
things. The motive is so pleasing and the compliment to 
the Chamber so handsome, that it was somewhat ungrateful 
in the Deputies to receive M. Carnor’s fine phrases with a 
frigid silence, and to describe them as marshmallow, or, as 
an Englishman might have said, as mere liquorice. Their 
behaviour can only be justified on the supposition that they 
suspected their Presipent of poking fun at them. Indeed 
M. Carnot may seem to have developed a faculty for sar- 
donic humour. If he meant to be sarcastic, he could hardly 
have done better than rebuke the Chamber by holding up 
before it this picture of what it ought to be. Probably, 
however, M. Carnot was quite in earnest. He was on 
rolling out a string of those sonorous platitudes whic 
most Frenchmen have at command. That they and the 
appeals to concord they contain should have disappointed 
the Chamber is only one proof more of the very little 
wisdom with which France is at present governed. 


It is quite superfluous to indulge in solemn examinations 
of the constitution of the new Ministry. The retention of 
M. Fvovurens at the Foreign Office is a proof that France is 
still anxious to remain on good terms with its neighbours 
and to conduct its diplomatic affairs with some regard to 
order and dignity. Otherwise the Cabinet is an evident and 
confessed stopgap. Nobody, and M. Tirarp himself as little 
as anybody, expects that it can last over next spring. It is 
even doubtful whether it can last over this week. The only 
service it is expected to perform is to secure a vote on 
account and tide over the Christmas holidays. When the 
political battle begins again next year M. Tirarp’s Ministry, 
if it is still in existence, will go as a preliminary to 
any other business; and there can be little else for any 
Cabinet to do, except to stop the gap again and obtain 
more votes on account, till the now inevitable dissolution. 


No other result of the attempt to form a “Cabinet of 
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“ Conciliation ” could reasonably be expected. Conciliation 
in the French Chamber simply means the patching up 
of a truce by the admission of direct contraries. We have 
seen what that means during the last year in England. 
The result of the attempts to reunite the Unionist and 
Separatist Liberals is a matter of sufficient notoriety, and 
yet it is less impossible that the Marquess of HarTINGToN, 
Mr. and Mr. Guapstone should agree to act 
together again than that M. Ferry, M. Freycryer, and 
M. Crémenceav should agree to act together for the first 
time. There will always be people who wonder why Mr. 
CiapsToNE cannot think of his country first and his 
chance of office afterwards, or why the Marquess of 
Hartineton cannot see that, by defending the unity of the 
country, he is imperilling the chances of the Liberal party. 
Critics of this stamp will be amazed to find that the 
members of the Right really will not help to establish the 
Republic (they consider it illegitimate, and hate and despise 
it, but what does that matter?) or that the different 
Republican parties will not change their spots, and become 
suddenly what they never were before. Of criticism of 
that kind there is never any want. 
wishing that people would be wiser, and will always have 
a motive for its wish. 


It will go on amiably 


COALING STATIONS. 


HE very modest and straightforward account of the last 

cruise of the Sunbeam, published in the Zimes, by Lord 
Brassey, is good reading, even as a record of travel. 
always pleasant to hear of the doings of a vessel which is 


in order to arm them with weapons of an obsolete pattern. 
The adjective is a little question-begging. If the obsolete 
gun in question is the Woolwich muzzleloader, it will be 
perfectly capable of sinking any hostile cruiser which is at 
all likely to come as far as Simon’s Bay or St. Helena. 
These weapons may have a short range when compared 
to some others; but, if the enemy has to keep out of 
reach of them, he will be at a distance from which he 
may bang away for a long time before he does the forts 
much harm. It would, no doubt, be more satisfactory if 
the War Office had fixed on a great gun very superior to 
the old Woolwich pattern, and could supply it in sufficient 
quantities to arm all our ships and forts. We are not quite 
sure that a very much better gun has been got yet; and, 
whatever the merits of the beautiful new breechloaders 
may be—and a more elegant instrument of destruction will 
not easily be found—there are not enough of them. Until 
there are it is by no means so clear that it is a foolish 
thing to use the Woolwich muzzleloader. What is much 
more serious than the employment of “obsolete” weapons 
is the want of any weapon at all. This seems to be 
the condition of most of our fortifications in the coaling 
stations. The works are going on, but the guns are 
wanting. If, therefore, war were to break out at this 
moment, these places would really not be much better off 
than if nothing had been done. Empty works are no pro- 
tection. It is time that the guns were being sent out, 
whether the forts are raised or not. A cannon with even 
an improvised covering can annoy an enemy, whereas an 
empty earthwork need not stop a fishing-boat. The want 
of a proper dock at Mauritius, and the absence of even ap 
attempt to fortify Port Darwin, are further proofs that, 
although something has been done under pressure of late, 


not only as beautiful as anything afloat can be, but is a the work is not being executed on any definite scheme, 


most efficient seagoing craft, whether under steam or sail. 
And Lord Brassry has taken care that his cruise should be 
not only pleasant but instructive. He has written, not only 
to tell what his vessel did, but to explain how her doings 
may be of public utility, by proving that she is the model of 
a small war cruiser. Something may be allowed for the 


8ST. NICOLAS. 
HE persistency of local customs is one of the strangest facts 


natural and commendable partiality of her owner ; but the y ; : 

She has steamed and sailed far, and, all _ things considered, contact with each other it shows itself in a more striking form 
fast. Lord Brassey is of opinion that his experience of his | than elsewhere. No one need be surprised to find that isolated 
boat during fourteen years of varied work justifies him in Slav, Italian, and German villages follow their traditionary 


considering her as all a small man-of-war required for patrol- 


It isa source of pleasure to parents that their children 


ling work ought to be. This much at least is certain. The | should celebrate the old festivals with the very forms which they 
Sunbeam has stood a good deal of rough usage, and has sliown | themselves once observed. In an English, and still more in a 


German, Christmas the father of a family sees the past and future 


herself perfectly capable of getting on even when her engines | “@ : : 

have broken down, She is a good sailer, and does not dive — 
into waves, but goes over them. It is at least doubtful her for the resents she had given, and recognizes a » Renderer 
whether as much could be said for the accepted type of | to her face in that of his youngest child ; if she is still alive, she 
small cruisers now being built for the navy, which possess | its in the warm corner by the stove, and pats her x 
no advantage over the Sunbeam except greater speed under | children on the head with an affection not less tender, though 
steam. When the liability of engines to break down is re- | it may be less judicious, than that she once showed to their 


membered, it may be suspected that the Sunbeam would 


father. Even those who have lost their mothers before they 


have formed a new home can hardly let the old festival pass 


probably do more damage to an enemy's commerce in the | b® . ite 
course of a year’s rough work than the sister ships of the thay 
late unfortunate Wasp, in spite of their greater steaming continue to be. But it is less easy to explain the persistency of 


speed. 
In the letter which accompanies the brief history of his 
cruise Lord Brassey gives an account of what he has seen 
of the state of defence of our coaling stations. A better 
witness could not well be desired. Lord Brassey is official 
enough not to attack the Admiralty with rancour ; but he 
is quite independent and knows his subject. When he gives 


certain local customs, which are often confined to single small 
hamlets, and which no one has an interest in keeping alive. Thus 
in Wurzen, a small Slav village on the borders of Carniola, when- 
ever there is a baptism the nurse, on leaving the house for the 
church, takes a loaf of bread with her, and gives it to the first 
person whom the party meets. He must take it whether he wants 
itorno. It is said that this custom is symbolical, and that it is 
intended to render the child charitable. Are the inhabitants of 


information “as to the progress made in the defences of a | 41) the neighbouring villages born with such generous hearts as to 


“ Jong chain of coaling stations lately visited,” his report is 
to be accepted with confidence, It is not in all respects 
an encouraging one. Lord Brassry found work going on 
in most places, and in some it had been carried pretty far. 
In Port Louis the existing forts are being improved. At 
Simon’s Bay the new works are well advanced. Other new 
works are in hand in the island of St. Helena, “ which will 
“ give an extended range of fire to seaward.” These and 
other similar pieces of news are good ; but there is too much 
to-set off against them. It is perhaps of no great import- 
ance from the purely military point of view that nothing is 
being done at Table Bay, since Simon’s Bay is to be the 
coaling station and naval port. But Lord Brassgy did not 
find that enough was being done anywhere. Fortifications 
are being made ; but the guns to mount on them are either 
not to hand, or, if they are coming, they are muzzleloaders 
of a condemned pattern. This may not be so great a mis- 
fortune as Lord Brassey thinks. He is of opinion that it 
is unsatisfactory to remodel works at a considerable expense 


render a supernatural spur for their liberality unn P If 
not, why has none of them preserved or adopted the custom? We 
cannot suppose that Wurzen, with its five hundred inhabitants, is 
the last remnant of an independent race (though great theories 
have before now been fo on almost as narrow a basis), for 
almost every hamlet has some such usage of its own, which dies 
out but slowly, though it seems rarely to spread, while the same 
custom is occasionally observed in separate villages which have 
er. 

Other customs are an advantage to individuals, and it is not 
amy that they should become popular and be jealously main- 
tai The desire to make somebody else pay one’s expenses is 
human and excusable, if not exactly laudable, and in Carniola the 
monthly nurse relies upon strangers for the greater part of her 

fit. The baptismal party always goes from church to the nearest 
inn, and there she has a right to seize the hats of all the men she 
finds in the parlour, if the hero of the day is a man child, or to 
once any article of dress that the women may lay aside if it 
as the misfortune to be born a girl. Things thus captured have 
to be redeemed by a small coin. The sum expected is not great; 
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‘nerves of the children that no harm seems to come from an ex- 
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but it adds up, as the nurses say, and the old lady generally 
smiles when she counts over her gains. One rather wonders what 
would happen if some enterprising and ill-conditioned youth were 
to make a raid upon the baby, and insist on retaining it as a 
security for his hat, though one is neither bold nor wicked enough 
to make such a suggestion. 

It is easy to understand how such a custom grows and 
Every monthly nurse has a direct interest in propagating it, and 
the parents probably think that they have done their duty when 
they have the child in the world, and that others may be 

ted to enco their virtuous endeavours to increase the 
population by the contribution of a small sum. Most pe 
nurses would do the same if they had an opportunity. But wi 
the loaf of bread it is different. In winter the party has often to 
— considerable time outside the church before any one passes 
to take it. 

The festival of St. Nicolas ought hardly to suggest such ques- 
tions. The reason why it is celebrated in Slav more than in 
German villages is clear. The Slavs of South-Western Austria 
have no Christmas in our sense of the word. The Nativity is a 
religious festival and little more ; indeed, the fast of the eo 
fourth of December is observed by them more conscientiously 
than the feast of the twenty-fifth. All Northern populations, 
however, seem desirous of breaking the monotony of the winter 
by some festivity, and with the Slavs St. Nicolas to a great 
extent takes the place of Christmas, In the adjacent German 
provinces where the festival is celebrated, it is treated only as a 
prologue to the highday that is to follow among their neighbours, 
it is the great children’s festival of the year. 

It is strange that even the most pious and best instructed of the 
common people know nothing of the legend of the saint whose 
day serves either as the reason or the excuse for so much noisy 
merrymaking. He is treated with that mixture of seriousness 
and frivolity which becomes a dying myth. One masquerades in 
his dress in the evening, and prays to him in the morning, and so 
fulfils a duty without spoiling the fun. Yet even the mumming 

youth who igi wledge 
furnished with a mitre and crosier. He is accompanied by two 
angels—young men dressed very much like English choristers, but 
also with silken scarves, each of whom bears a basket, and 
followed by a whole troop of devils, with blackened faces, horns, 
pigs’ snouts, and any other monstrous distortion that the ingenuity 
of boyhood can devise. They are all girt with chains, which they 
shake and rattle furiously. It is thought much better fun to be a 
devil than an and every one who can ure an appro- 
priate dress owed to be one, In the twilight of the 
evening of the 5th December, the day before the ecclesiastical 
festival, the worthy bishop begins his rounds. It is the season 
for juvenile parties, and almost all the children of the village are 
collected in a few separate houses, each of which St. Nicolas 
visits in its turn. He enters with the two angels, while his 
swarthy followers are left to play their ks outside. A great 
silence falls upon the children, and one by one they are called up 
and examined by the saint. This part of the evening's business 
is carried out with the greatest seriousness and decoram. Simple 
religious questions suited to the age of the child are proposed, and 
afterwards it has to repeat prayers and hymns, which the grown- 
up persons present listen to with every sign of devotion. If the 
ordeal is successfully the angels present it with nuts and 
apples ; if it fails, it has to stand aside. When the examination 
is completed, the devils are called in. They are not allowed 
to — the good children, but may tease and frighten the 
ghty ones as much as they like. ey do this at first as a 
matter of duty; their pleasure consists in strange dances and 
antics, and in endeavours to blacken the faces of the elder girls. 
Their whole appearance is intended to be grotesque and farcical, 
and for the evening they are allowed full license in the villages, 
though in some of the towns the festival has for good reasons been 
prohibited. For weeks before the eve of St. Nicolas, a devil may 
occasionally be seen at the window of some cottage where the 
children are supposed to be rather naughty and their elder sister 
is known to be particularly attractive. It is a proof of the sound 


hibition which for the younger among them is a quite serious and 
dreadful thing. 

When St. Nicolas has left, the children return to their own 
homes, but they do not believe that the generosity of the saintly 
bishop has been exhausted. After saying their prayers and before 
going to bed they place dishes or baskets upon the window-sill 
with their names written within them, and in these their parents 

it small presents which their little sons and daughters fancy 
that he has brought. The following, the real day of the feast, is 
celebrated in the church alone. 

No one can think that such a festival as this can adequately 
supply the place of Christmas. It may indeed be argued that in 
districts where families are rarely separated, except for the few 
summer months, the need of opportunities for a reunion is less 
strongly felt than in countries where parents and children are 
often permanently divided by great distances, and also that mirth 
of this kind, though unsuited to our form and level of culture, is 
not out of keeping with the lives of the simple folk by whom it 
1s practised. t St. Nicolas is, in one respect at least, instructive 


to those who are interested in literary history. Some scenes in 


they ever were before, and they can understand how it was that 
a ye deal of horseplay was introduced into the most sacred 
subjects. The minds of the tors required a rest from the 
tension that was put upon them by the subject. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that the comic scenes in the old mysteries 
were necessarily frivolous because they were broadly humorous. 
For us their wit is dead, and what we understand of their 
humour is usually of the coarser sort; but they were not written 
for us, and in certain periods there is a condition of mind in 
which laughter and tears are not so widely separated from each 
other as we usually suppose them to be. St. Nicolas's Day in 
Carniola may convince any stranger of this. Old women will 
weep over the questioning and prayers of the children, and yet 
laugh more heartily than any one else over the dances of the 
devils, and see no incongruity in the two states of mind. There 
is no frivolity in their laughter, no falsity in their tears; both 
are prompted by nature or memory. 


BREEDING YOUNG LIBERALS. 


TR GEORGE TREVELYAN has been exceedingly in- 

structive lately, but it can bardly be said that he has been 
very amusing. We have dealt with him in his instructive sense 
elsewhere, and it would be hardly fair if we were not to treat him 
in the other. He said, or is reported to have said, at Sunderland 
on Tuesday last that “ he had been appealed to by a good Libera. 
to know the recipe for bringing up your sons as good Liberals.” 
We shall only briefly concern ourselves with the general side of 
this interesting query. There is, no doubt, something not a little 
attractive in the general confession that a recipe is necessary for 
the desired effect. If you leave your sons to nature and the act 
of God they will, it seems, grow up good (or, rather, as that is a 
contradiction in terms, bad) Tories. You want a “ recipe” to 
correct the influence of the evil powers who naturally dominate 
this world—a kind of regeneration-formula which shall make them 
children of Liberalism, However, let this be. It also happens 
that we have a friend who says that he should about as soon 
think of “ bringing up” his sons to be either good Liberals or 
good Tories as he should think of “ briaging them up” to be 
gentlemen or cads. You teach the young idea certain things 
generally, and if it be happily disposed it takes certain bents in 
the greater subjects; if it be unhappily disposed, it takes others. 
But this shall also pass. Let it be granted thatit is quite necessary, 
to borrow a delightful story, to “keep young Liberals straight.” 
The story, though we may perhaps ourselves have referred to it 
before, has certainly not got into print, so it will bear a fuller 
telling again. A certain worthy ma now with his ancesto 
whom, in order to avoid any difficulties, we may call the Earl o 
Glennaquoich and Viscount Dunsinane, was wont, like other persons 
of his station, to keep a kind of military person, who di 
the functions of secretary, supervisor of factors, upper major-domo, 
and so forth. Now it happened that on one occasion the incum- 
bent of these functions, though a very presentable gentleman, 
was so glaringly incompetent for and neglectful of his duties 
that some of the Earl's old friends ventured to ask why on earth 
he maintained such a person. “Ah!” said Lord Glennaquoich, 
“it's true; but, you see, he kept Dunsinane straight; he kept 
Dunsinane straight!” Now the meaning of this somewhat 
cryptic sentence was that Dunsinane (he was a most excellent 
person, and 1s now, we are glad to say, a distinguished Unionist) 
had, even at that early date, manifested a strong recalcitrance to 
the doctrine that whatsoever was of Mr, Gladstone was tpso 
facto of God, but that the wiles of the engaging Captain had 
kept him, for the time, from the horrible scandal of appearing as 
a Tory Glennaquoich. It would appear from the question of the 
aged Liberal to Sir George that this sort of “ keeping straight ” is 
frequently required by Liberal youth. 
ir George’s own recipes are so frivolous that we really need 
not waste much time on them. He says “ read history,” but so 
ode and we have at least a bland confidence that the pupil, 
if he does read history, is likely to come to our side rather than to 
Sir George's. For Sir George Trevelyan compares the keeping up 
of decent English defences in face of the armaments of Russia, 
France, and Germany, to our old friend the Syracusan Expedition. 
Now perhaps Sir George, like Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, has 
been reading about the Syracusan Expedition in the works of 
Herodotus; and Herodotus in that part of his works may, for 
aught we know, say something of this kind. But where in the 
world Thucydides (who, by the way, was a participled Tory, 
like ras ag Gibbon, Tacitus, and all the greatest historians 
of the world) says anything about the France, Russia, and 
a ape | of Sicily we at least, who know our Thucydides reason- 
ably well, don’t know. We always thought that the Athenians 
came to grief on that occasion because they were governed by 
rascally demagogues in the first place, and because they tried to 
defend “oppressed nationalities,” who are always pestilent nui- 
sances, in the second. But here, again, we are getting into details 
which do not concern the matter. 
Let us give Sir George’s aged Liberal (who must find Sir 

‘s advice uncommonly vague) some more precise informa- 
tion. We can tell him not only how to breed his young barbarians 
up Liberal, but how in so doing to inculcate all the virtues on 
them, He has only to take certain great originals, as follows :— 


the old miracle-plays become 


more comprehensible to them than 


For Courtesy, a somewhat antiquated, but still valued quality, 
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he will take Mr. Labouchere. By studying the works of that 
political philosopher he will discern that to call an infant grand- 
ehild of the Queen who happens to belong to the weaker sex “ Miss 
McBattenberg ” is an act at once of politeness, patriotism, and wit. 
How simple and efficacious a recipe have we here! Any street 
boy evidently can apply it; any street boy almost could have 
invented it. “But the essence of really great remedies is simplicity 
and < ouee to the humblest circumstances. And he must, 
indeed, 


be in humble circumstances as to wit, patriotism, and 
courtesy who cannot frame to call the Queen's granddaughter 
“ Miss McBattenberg”; yet if this should even by frequent repe- 


tition (Mr. Labouchere does it weekly) not have the desired effect, 
Mr. Labouchere shall help to another powerful formula—to wit, 
that “eighty-six Ashmead Bartletts are about equal to one ordi- 
nary jackass.” And the equation to eighty-six Laboucheres of the 
present day? Let us set Mr. Labouchere a better example, and 
say, “One journalist of about the ability which Mr. Labouchere 
used to ss when he did not think it funny to insinuate that 
the ladies of the Primrose League are what the authority whom 
he cited at Northampton calls strange women.” 

For Valour, the model of the sucking Liberal is already marked 
out before we mention him. It is, of course, Sir William 
Harcourt, who cannot think why Mr. Balfour and Mr. Goschen 
allow themselves to be protected by police. The propriety of 
calling Sir William Our Valour is so obvious and incontestable, 
that he himself will not hesitate to call us in return his Dis- 
cretion. 

For Constancy, another of the older virtues, the example is 
hardly farther to seek. It is, of course, Sir George himself, the 
Knight of Wallington, who has been of half a dozen political kinds 
in half a dozen quarters of the year in his past, and who may 
(D.V.) be of half a dozen others in the same space of time to come. 

The virtue of Chastity is something invidious to deal with ; but 
as for Temperance, who shall he take except Sir Wilfrid Lawson ? 

There is much more puzzlement in regard to some of the other 
virtues, not because of the paucity of great exemplars, but because 
of their multiplicity. Almost, perhaps, might it be thought 
that (as were indeed most fitting on some theories of Mr. 
Gladstone's character) the whole kit of them (as vulgar persons 
say) should be exemplified from the great leader himself. Who 
shall surpass the Magnanimity of his conduct in the dispute 
with Colonel Dopping (and we must here again ask When is 
the “quite different meaning” going to be published?)? The 
same inimitable specimen (with Professor Stuart for a little ex- 
emplar beside the great) shall serve to inculcate on the youngster 
the sovereign obligation of Truth. Magnificence (again a heathen 
quality, but one of some excellence) shall be evidenced to him by 
a quarterly balance-sheet of the Hawarden bailiff for logs; while 

rhaps a photograph of the piece of silver presented to Mr. 

ladstone, and gladstonely received by him at the hands of 
certain advertising Jews and nondescripts of New York, might 
also be serviceable. For Justice the eternal name of Colonel 
Dopping may again serve; had it been a few months ago we 
might have added that of Sir George Trevelyan, @ propos of his 
Border Burghs “ lesson.” 

But it may be that the old-fashioned idea of virtue seems 
old-fashioned indeed to the businesslike folk of the North, 
who, having sucked great advantage out of something called 
Liberalism, desire their sons to be brought up therein. If so, 
we shall still meet the demand out of the same inexhaustible 
treasury. They will be the last to object to the holding up of 
Mr. Gladstone as a mirror to their youth, and we shall be 
the first to recommend it, Mr. Gladstone shall teach them 
that important secret of concealing their thoughts as exem- 
= in his own great recipe “ How to be a Home Ruler for 

fteen years without letting anybody know it.” Mr. Gladstone 
shall show them how to put men in prison, to declaim against 
them at public meetings, to make capital and popularity out of 
their persecution, and yet, when the occasion serves, to turn them 
at a moment's notice into models and martyrs, Mr. Gladstone 
shall instruct them, if haply a convenient, and yet inconvenient, 
hero offers himself for a difticult service, to avail themse!ves of it, 
and to take care that the troublesome person shall never come 
back to trouble their quiet, If an enemy is victorious and 
menacing, Mr. Gladstone shall set them the example of at once 
succumbing; if he seems to be weak, Mr. Gladstone shall show 
them (with real gunpowder and gp to bombard him into 
submission, or at least subjection. all the circumstances of 
existence—whether it is a maud to receive, a chip to sell, a 
Gordon to betray, a Penjdeh to bluster about and then bolt from, 
a Transvaal to which to turn a deaf ear and then to cringe, 
an Austria or a Dopping to treat by turns with abuse and grovel, 
a Church to beplaster with extravagant eulogy and then to assail 
with treacherous betrayal, a Minister to serve and play tricks on, 
a police to blackguard and belaud—in all these changing turns of 
life, in trouble and in joy, the great He of Hawarden shall still 
afford them counsel, comfort, example. There is no greater mis- 
take than to suppose that persons of our way of thinking deny 
Mr. Gladstone's greatness. On the contrary, we are constantly 
dwelling on it. There is none like him—none; and we shall be 
very if there never is any till our summers have deceased. 
And we are aN: pared to assert that if, in any conjuncture 
of life, the young Liberal seeks an at least possible example of a 
eertain kind of conduct, he will find it in Mr. Gladstone, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TIGHT-LACING. 


N adventurous lady—we say adventurous, because we do 
not see her name among the qualified medical sisterhood— 
lectured not long ago on the ill effects and discomfort of tight- 
lacing, and was reported to have specially emphasized the ease 
and comfort which resulted from its abandonment. To this 
homely argument a contemporary—somewhat hastily, we think 
—replied that it was not for lovely woman to consider her ease, 
but, at some inconvenience, to convert herself into a thing of 
beauty, and become at any rate a temporary joy, if not a joy for 
ever. Now this is a very dangerous concession to make, if indeed 
it was made in all seriousness, as it is just the argument which 
tight-lacers—if there is a single woman in the wide world who 
owns that she herself is one of them—advance in defence of the 
custom of, let us say, wearing corsets, and is the point in dispute 
between the rival camps of the lacers and non-lacers. 

At the outset we are compelled to admit that a waist—that is 
to say, some kind of construction of the dress—is an ssthetic 
necessity of proportion in the clothed human figure, and especially 
of the female figure draped in long flowing skirts. Zeising, a dis- 
tinguished German writer, has Gassovensd a law of proportion 
which explains the sense of harmony we experience when we look 
on beautiful natural objects; and this law, when applied to the 
human body, explains why some persons are pleasing and others 
displeasing to our sense of the utiful, or, what is the same 
thing, to our sense of proportion. Shortly stated, Zeising’s law 
of proportion runs thus :—In objects divided into two unequal 
parts, to appear ay eee. the shorter part (in the human, 
figure the head and bust) must bear the same relation to the 
longer part (i.e. from the waist to the feet) which the longer 
part bears to the whole object (i.e. in man the lower section 
to the total stature). These proportions apply to every portion 
of the body as well as to the stature, and when reduced to figures 
have about the relation of three to two. Thus, in the human 
figure the waist in a person of, say, five feet high should 
be three feet from the ground and two feet from the top 
of the head. These typical proportions are, however, only met 
with in tall women; hence the superior attractions of the 
élancé figures of English and American women of Teutonic, or 
rather of Scandinavian origin, over those of the shorter Celtic 
types of France, Spain, and Italy, the countries from which 
we received the fashion of wearing corsets. Granting, then, 
for the sake of argument, that a waist of some kind is neces- 
sary to the human form, how does it happen that tight-lacing 
is so often carried to excess? It is obviously not from a 
conscious desire to conform to Zeising’s law of proportion, for it 
is hidden away in a learned mathematical treatise, which is little 
known even in the land of its birth. Moreover, tight-lacing is 
many centuries old; for Harvey, in discussing the displacement of 
the abdominal organs to the College of Physicians nearly three 
hundred years ago, declared that malposition of organs occurred 
in “ yeoung girls by lacing,” and he gives the advice, which is 
less frequently acted on now than formerly, to “cutt there laces,” 
because there is less need for it now than then, in spite of the 
rumour that fashion is imposing 13-inch waists at the present 
moment. Tight-lacing is, no doubt, largely due to female rivalry ; 
but this rivalry has an object beyond the simple desire of women 
to make themselves comely in each other's eyes, and that object 
is, we venture to surmise, the appreciation or admiration of the 
other sex, not of course in any unworthy sense, but simply in an 
instinctive way, which has been obscured and almost lost sight of 
in the routine practice of amiability which results from social 
intercourse. But the question here arises, Do men really admire 
small waists, and are they responsible directly or indirectly for 
the tortures and the ill-health which, no doubt, do often result 
from tight-lacing? It is quite useless to ask men this question. 
Many of them have formed no opinion on the subject, and those 
who have do not care to confess what it is. One thing is quite 
certain, that men admire a youthful figure, youthfulness itself 
being the chief attraction, and this is generally associated with 
and indicated by a small waist ; and it is, we fear, the desire to 
appear youthful by women whose figure has become mature that 
gives rise toa great deal of tight-lacing—a condition of things 
for which men are not bound to take the whole blame. But 
this motive for tight-lacing does not cover the whole ground 
of our inquiry, and we think that there is evidence that the 
mass of mankind does not admire small waists in womenkind, 
and men are not, therefore, responsible for the pain and mischief 
which tight-lacing inflicts on so many individuals of our race. 
If men, as a whole, cared for small waists for their own sake, 
we should jong ago have had developed a small-wnisted race 
of women (and men, too, for it would have been transmitted 
to both sexes) by selection, which ought to have rendered tight- 

unnecessary in these latter days; but neither by this 
kind of sexual selection nor by the repetition of the habit of 
tight-lacing through numerous generations has there been the 
slightest ee change in the natural shape of the body 
either in the circumference of the waist, or in the position of 
the internal organs. Every child which is born of a tight-lacing 
Euro race appears to be identical in physical conformation 
with the children born of women of other races who have never 
known corsets, while the healthy women of our own day who have 
not been individually subject to tight-lacing do not differ in form and 
physical proportions from the models of the ancient Greek sculp- 


tors. Thus it would seem that tight-lacing is in part prom 
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by our natural sense of + in the human figure, in by | unfortunate that he did not understand the political limitations 


ivalty of the young by not-young, and in part by the spur | within which the art of being a father-in-law can be safely exer- 
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of on and individual rivalry amo: 
the other hand, there does not seem to 


women themselves. On in 
any strong provocation | compacts between reigni 
to tight-lacing, as well-proportioned figures do not depend on the 


cised. Kings, it was once said, have no cousins; though family 
houses are not altogether unknown to 
European history. Presidents of Republics, it may be said, ought 


relative circumference of the waist, but on the relative length of the | to have no sons-in-law ; or, at any rate, ought not to take them to 
two divisions of the body, tight-lacing when this does exist in short | the Elysée or the White House, A son-in-law may politically 

ns serving rather to emphasize the defect than to correct it | be as dangerous an inmate as a mother-in-law is sometimes con- 
_ throwing the point of division too low down; nor is there any | ceived to be socially. M. Wilson certainly has not proved to be 
evidence that men admire small waists as a sexual character; | an angel in the house; and it is to be hoped that he may hare 


and as no permanent change in the 


has resulted after many | brought with him domestic consolations which in some degree 
generations of tight-lacing, it is probable that it is practised by 


counterbalance the political misfortunes in which he has involved 


only a very small section of womenkind, but that, unfortunately, | the President. The career of a public man is, unfortunately, 
the most intelligent and influential! section. We have said nothing | usually judged of rather by its close than by its course. To be 


of the evils of tight-lacing to the individuals who practise it, as to | happy in the opportuneness of death, politi 


do justice to the subject would require a separate 


PONGO. 


or personal, is to be 
commended to the tender consideration of history, “to men's 
charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and to the next age.” If 
the way in which a man takes leave of life becomes him well, the 
doubtful way in which he may have spent it is less likely to 
be kept in mind, It is to be feared that the ignominious fall of 
M. Grévy will be remembered longer than nive years of substan- 


pu Zoological Society have suffered @ serious loss by the tially good service to the Republic. The art of effacing himself 


death, on Saturday last, of the young gorilla purchased so 
lately as the roth October. The death of this animal is much to 


‘be regretted, as it was the first specimen of its kind acquired by 
the Society, and, so far as we are aware, only the third that has 
been seen alive in this country. Ten years ago a young gorilla, 
the property of a German Society, was shown for some time at the 
Royal Aquarium, Westminster, This animal died shortly after its 
return to Berlin from its visit to this country. Mr. Tegetmeier is 
our authority for the third specimen, of which he says, in the 
columns of the Field, that “the largest living specimen that was 
ever seen (in this country) lived for some seven years in 
‘Wombwell’s travelling menagerie, without its species being recog- 
nized during life, it being regarded as a species of chimpanzee. 
Fortunately, however, it was photographed, and was undoubtedly 
an unmistakable gorilla.” 

The gorilla at the “Zoo” was little more than a baby, and cer- 
tainly must have been the cause of sad ye peepee to those— 
and they are a A ners ideas of the gorilla are gathered from 
Du Chaillu’s book alone, as he showed no sign of the terrible 
ferocity alleged by that author to be innate in his kind. In fact, a 
more timid little beast could not be imagined; he would hardly 
allow his keeper to touch him, not from ferocity, but simply from 
fear. This timidity was no doubt to a considerable extent the 
result of his treatment. During his voyage he was confined in a 
rough box so small that it would barely allow him to turn round, 
and we have little doubt that he was regarded by all on board the 
vessel as a dreadfully ferocious beast, and treated accordingly. In 
the same packing-case he was forwarded from Liverpool to London, 
and we leave it to those who are acquainted with the habits of the 
railway porter to imagine what must have been his sufferings 
during this part of his journey. The result, however, was, that 
on his arrival at the Gardens he was so cramped and weak 
that he was unable to stand and too ill to eat. He was also 
suffering from acold—a not uncommon ailment at this season, even 
among those accustomed to our climate. Under the fostering care 
of that most excellent of animal nurses, Mr. Bartlett, his cold was 
cured, his appetite returned, and hopes were entertained that he 

ight, like “ Sally,” the well-known bald-headed chimpanzee, live 
and thrive in the comfortable quarters provided for him. These 
appearances of restored health have, however, proved illusive, as 
he was taken ill in the middle of last week, and died on Saturday. 

The death of this gorilla far to a that the problem of 
keeping anthropoid apes in this country has not yet been solved, as 
many, judging by “Sally’s” continued good health during her four 
years’ sojourn in the Society’s Gardens, have imagined. At the 
same time considerable allowance must be made for the unfor- 
tunate condition in which the little beast arrived, the result of 
sufferings which must naturally have impaired his constitution, 
and rendered him more susceptible to the changes of our climate 
than if he had arrived in sound health—changes which, even in a 
house the temperature of which is never allowed to descend 
below 70° Fahr., must be trying to any animal born near the 
Equator. 

“ Pongo,” as he was named, was a quaint little beast, with a 
grave face and most stolid demeanour, of whom the words of one 
Andrew Battel, quoted by Du Chaillu, that he “ carrieth his 
hands clasped on the nape of his necke when he goeth upon the 
ground,” were certainly true. This curious trick gave him the 
appearance of suffering from chronic headache, though we have 
every reason to believe that, until he was seized by the illness 
which terminated fatally, he was in fairly good health, 


FRENCH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH POLITICIANS. 


HE scandals which have brought about political 
troubles in France seem now at an end. M. Wilson has 

been whitewashed, or at least dirty-brown washed. His judges 
declare that there is legally no case against him. The curtain 
has fallen upon the comedy of intrigue entitled “Le Gendre de 
M. Grévy.” M. Grévy may now devote himself without inter- 
ruption to the practice of the art of being a grandfather, It is 


which M. Grévy practised with so much success is likely to be 
imitated, so far as regards his better qualities, by the historians 
who will record the events of a term of oflice the chief merit of 
which was that it was eventless. It has not been enough for 
M. Grévy to have effaced himself. He ought to have etfaced 
M. Wilson also, 

It is probable that M. Grévy, from his unfurnished apartments 
in the Avenue de Jéna, looks on with a sense of resignation 
amounting to satisfaction at what has been called the “ vertiginous 
come-and-go” of Ministers and of candidates for Ministerial office 
at the Elysée. He has gone through all that himself; but he 
was assured that it was he, and not the Chamber, which was the 
obstacle to the formation of a Ministry. The crisis, he was told, 
was not Ministerial, but Presidential. The remark was true in a 
much larger and deeper sense than that in which it was intended. 
The difficulties, though they were in part personal to the cha- 
racter of M. Grévy, and relative to the circumstances in which he 
was placed, have really affected the Presidential office itself. It 
remains to be seen whether M, Carnot will be able to restore it to 
the position which it was designed to fill in the Constitution of 
1875, and whether he can repeat in civil affairs the military 
exploit of his grandfather, and organize for France a victory over 
the domestic foes who threaten the ruin of the Republic. He 
has, after some difficulty, succeeded in getting a Ministry around 
him, composed, with one or two exceptions, of respectable non- 
entities—exceptions, we mean, to the non-entity, and not to the 
respectability—who are in office without being in power. The 
Jabinet of M. Tirard is more or less confidently expected to last 
over Christmas, protected by the confectioners’ truce which pre- 
vails at this gpa of the year. M. Tirard, if he reads English 
history, ma aware that more than a century ago a Ministry 
was formed in England, at about this time of year, to which the 
mockery of society gave the name of the Mince-pie Administra- 
tion, because it was not expected to last longer than the period 
usually devoted in England to the consumption of those testive 
viands, It lasted more than seventeen years; but M. Tirard is 
not, so far as he has given the world an opportunity of judging 
him, a William Pitt. The probability is that, when the Chambers 
meet in January, the first step taken by the Deputies will be to 
break up this French Mince-pie Administration, A month hence 
M. Carnot will most likely be en in attempts to construct a 
a resembling those which have occupied his first few days 
of office. 
It is said that M. Carnot succeeded in getting together that 
mer Ss and simulacrum of a Ministry which this week met the 
Chambers only by the threat that, in default of being able to pro- 
cure a Cabinet, he would himself resign, giving the Rue des 

ins as well as the Avenue de Jéna its retired President—a 

President not, however, of nine years, but of nine days, or there- 
abouts. If the difficulties which he has overcome in appearance, 
rather than in reality, in December should present themselves 
again in the second week in January, M. Carnot may ask the 
assent of the Senate to a dissolution of the Chamber. Possibly he 
may obtain it; possibly he may not. He himself was so much a 
last resource among Presidential candidates, and his office has 
been so much discredited by the events of the past few weeks, 
that he will scarcely appeal with much force, either as M. Carnot 
or as the President of the Republic, to the electoral body of France. 


He is too much the point on which equal political forces acting 
in opposite directions spend themselves to give promise of a political 
resultant in any line whatsoever. He may turn out to have some 
vital strength, some originating power, in himself; but this is a 
mere perchance, as everything in the politics of France just now 


appears to be. There was formerly a Chamber of Deputies 
which was kuown as La Chambre Introuvable, because there never 
had been, and never was likely to be, any Chamber like it. It 
was so good, in the views of its eulogists, as to be unique. We 
wish we could see reason for believing that the present Chamber 
would prove in an opposite sense a Chambre Introuvable, but it is 
likely, we fear, to be followed by others made very closely after 
its own image. There is a bare possibility, of course, that a 
dissolution would give France a harmonious Republican majority ; 
but it is more probable that the present Chamber represents 


accurately the distracted and divided condition of French opinion, 
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and that its worst characteristics will be repeated in its suc- 


cessor. 

English observers may look with something more than sym- 
pathetic curiosity on the French Parliamentary position. It bears 
a closer analogy than is — to the state of things which 
exists in England. In our House of Commons, as in the French 
Chamber, no party exists possessing an absolute majority. The 
strongest party, the Conservatives, are maintained in power by 
the support of the Liberal-Unionists. These groups form 
one party as against the Separatists, just as the Republicans 
in France form one party as against the Monarchists. 
But on at least two occasions last Session the tension of the 
alliance between Lord Hartington and Lord Salisbury was severe ; 
and during the next Session it is possible that difficulties may 
occur which, unless they are skilfully and considerately handled, 
may become dangers. The division of the House of Commons 
into groups, each able to hinder and embarrass the other, but 
without sufficient natural affinity to act steadily together, is not, 
we hope, likely to be realized in the present Parliament; but 
there is at least a danger of the state of things which exists in the 
Palais Bourbon showing itself at St. Stephen’s. This evil would 
not be met by any reform of Procedure. The Closure, by a bare 
majority which is likely to be proposed early next year, may be, 
and we think is,necessary in present circumstances. But if, through 
what Mr. Gladstone would call the trichotomic, or rather the 
tesseratomic, division of parties, the bare majority cannot be 
obtained, the formal rule will be of little avail. The evil is in- 
creased by the fact that in England, asin France, though not so 
rapidly here as there, the tendency of things is practically to 
government by a single Chamber, It is difficult to say which 
would be the more dangerous, a House of Commons which, through 
factious divisions, is unable either to legislate or to give its due 
strength to the Executive that depends upon it, or a House of 
Commons in which, by virtue of the Closure, a momentary 
majority not representing the real sense of the country would be 
able to rush measures through, which the House of Lords would 
not possess sufficient authority with the nation to resist or mate- 
rially to modify, and which the Crown, of course, could not 
veto. Institutional changes are conceivable which would so 
strengthen the House of Lords and the Crown in public opinion 
as to restore the disturbed balance of the Constitution. But 
they are speculative and distant. The only hope for the moment 
is in the return to a sane mind of that section of the Liberal 
party and of that portion of the community which has been 
misled by the influence of one erratic intellect and character. The 
attempt made on M. Ferry’s life is clearly the result of political 
disorganization and of appeals to anarchic’ passions which have 
been made in England also. Here, too, we have had suggestions 
of lawlessness and apologies for violence amounting to encourage- 
ment of it, the effects of which cannot be limited within the 
personal convenience of those who make them. If these provoca- 
tions are not so open in England as in France, they come with 
a stamp of higher authority upon them. Happily the danger is 
now perceived. It is writ large in France; and by that key to 
it the meaning of the obscurer characters in which it is declared 
in England becomes patent. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


A®* excellent programme, which embraced the work of such 
different masters as Bach, Beethoven, Purcell, Liszt, and 
Wagner, drew together, for some reason, but a small audience on 
Saturday. Bach’s “ Concerto No. 3, in G, for Strings,” one of six 
composed in the year 1721, can still hold the attention of a 
modern audience, in spite of its severity of style. With all their 
stilted stateliness of melody, there is nothing dull or ae ye 
the subjects; and it seems scarcely necessary to say that the 
contrapuntal treatment which they receive tends, in the hands of 
such a master, to enhance rather than to obscure their courtly 
liveliness. The first movement, the finer of the two, met with an 
intelligent interpretation from the orchestra, who accented the 
pompous rapidity of its utterance with admirable steadiness and 
int. 

Por. Bernhard Stavenhagen, it will be remembered, made his 
first appearance at the concert given here on April 10th, 1886, in 
honour of his master, Franz Liszt. Wonderful as he proved 
himself in technical accomplishment, he then seemed to be lacking 
in depth of feeling. This fault, natural to youth, he alread 

begins to amend, if we may judge by his rendering of Beethoven's 
«Concerto No. 3, in C Minor,” on Saturday. His splendid touch 
has improved both in firmness and variety, so that he can produce 
many different qualities of sound from the piano, and can suggest 
a great deal of what is called colour in his performance. He 
made his entry in the firs; movement with his usual force and 
brilliance, and was more expressive than we expected in the 
lovely pathetic of the second subject. A fine cadence, 
in which both subjects are handled with taste, brought out all the 
force and delicacy of his playing. Trills, runs, and ornamented 
passages were exceptionally liquid and clear, although they were 
allowed no undue prominence in the execution, It would, 


perhaps, be difficult to feel quite satisfied with any rendering of | acq 


the pathetic yet not unhappy “ .” The player gave the 
apitited opening of the Final « Ronis” with dainty delicacy of 


touch, playing indeed the whole movement with artistic reticence 
even in those few passages which are strangely pregnant with 
suggestions of awe and meen Nor was Mr. Stavenhagen’s 
technique less to be admired in Liszt’s somewhat weary and in- 
consequent “ Hungarian er (13). There is one quiet, 
delicate melody in this piece of music, a supe ance of 
arpeggio and a quaint staggering tune not exactly agreeable. Mr. 
Stavenhagen’s execution of the tremendous flourish at the con- 
clusion procured him long applause and the honour of a recall. 
Mr. Santley sang with all his usual taste and fire a grand and 
splendid song by Purcell, “ Let the dreadful engines of Eternal 
ill” (Don Quirote). The recitative and the melodies are 
dramatic as well as stately, and the effective accompaniment has 
been picturesquely set for the orchestra, we believe, by Mr. 
Santley himself. Mr, Santley also sang with drio a spirited song, 
“ Christmas comes but once a year” (Ralph Betterton). It is 
written in imitation of the post-Handelian school of last century, 
and succeeds better in the first than in the second part. The 
music is not always very well suited to the accent of the words. 
Beethoven's tremendous “Symphony, No. 7, in A,” was the 
main interest of the afternoon. Mr. Manns’s reading throughout 
was dignified and large, and he was well supported by those under 
his direction. Perhaps the “ Vivace” of the first movement was 
taken somewhat slower than usual, but the reading was justified 
by the delicate and intelligent manner in which many beauties 
were emphasized. The orchestra kept excellently together, and 
the fortes and crescendos were full of fiery effect. The third 
movement, too, was a great success, The “Presto” started off 
with splendid brilliancy and verve, and the effect of its often- 
repeated trill was irresistible. The “Trio” was most romanti- 
cally given, and the return of the “ Presto” was delicious. The 
horn and drum are much employed in this movement, and 
high praise is due to those who managed them so well. The 
force and perfect ensemble of the strings was remarkable in the 
Finale, and especially in the nervous abruptness of that barbarous 
kind of Highland war-dance which serves as second subject. 
Every one co-operated with sufficient energy and intelligence to 
make the thundering conclusion an re exciting per- 
formance. Wagner's “ Triume: a Study for Orchestra to Tristan 
und Isolde,” was played for the first time at these concerts. It is. 
a short and simple piece of music, subdued and quiet in its 
orchestral colouring. Last on the programme stood a Ballet Air, 
“The Bee Dance,” from Goldmark’s Die Kénigin Saba. The 
music is not very beautiful, and, in the concert-room at least, 


suggests but little of the programme story. 


TEN ROMAN CATHOLIC NOTABLES ON HOME RULE. 


eee document published in last Tuesday's Times, by request 
of the signataries, under the title of “ English Roman Catholic 
Home Rulers and Monsignor Persico” is a curious one in many 
js ps It is curious enough, as will presently appear, from its style 
and contents, but the strangest thing about it is that under the 
circumstances it should have been allowed by its authors to see the 
light at all. One might have supposed that a judicious recollec- 
tion of the old saying, “ Mine adversary hath written a book,” 
would restrain the petitioners, if not from approaching Mgr. 
Persico unasked with their officious advice, at least from taking 
the public into their confidence when theydid so. We do not say 
this only or even chiefly on account of the nature of their remarks 
and suggestions, though a very moderate sense of humour, not to. 
say of self-respect, might have sufficed to show them the un- 
wisdom of courting publicity for their address. Still there is 
always a temptation to think that “in a multitude of coun- 
sellors is safety,” and a really representative expression of 
English Roman Catholic sentiment on a burning question of 
the day could not fail to have a certain interest even for 
those who were quite unable to agree with it. But the odd 
thing is that,so far from their ad being a representative 
utterance of Roman Catholic feeling, these Home Rule petitioners 
have gone out of their way to advertise the fact—tolerably 
notorious indeed before—that they represent nobody and nothi 

but themselves. Here is an address being circulated, we are told, 
for signature among English Roman Catholics with just ten 
names appended, of course the most influential and attractive as 
decoy ducks that could be procured for the purpose. That is not 
a very large number to begin with. We cannot quite say what 
was once said of a still more select coterie that “ they are too 
many for the Graces and too few for the Muses,” for they are one 
too many for the Muses. Ten however is not a large number, but 
still one could conceive ten names so conspicuously representative 
of “the men of light and leading” in every section of the 
community for which they claimed to be spokesmen as to fore- 
shadow and almost guarantee the general adhesion of the ‘rest. 
But of whom does this illustrious Council of Ten consist? It is 
no disparagement of the many excellent and amiable qualities no 
doubt exhibited “by its members to say that there is really no 
single man of light and leading in any particular line among them, 
while the names of some so little escape obscurity as probably not 
to be anywhere known beyond the circle of their own Pave wey 
uaintance. Who on earth for instance are Mr. James Marshall 
and Mr. J.G. Kenyon, who have seized this unwonted oppor- 
tunity of seeing their names bracketed with three peers and a 
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baronet? For it is fair to admit that to that somewhat limited 
extent the Catholic aristocracy is represented on the Council of 
Ten. According to the Catholic Directory for 1887 there are 
forty Roman Catholic peers and forty-nine baronets. Of the 
forty-nine baronets there is just one—Sir Henry Bedingfield— 
“ among the faithless faithful only found” to the sacred cause of 
Home Rule. Of the forty peers three only come forward to avow 
themselves Home Rulers, none of whom carry any special weight, 
while two, Lord Ripon and Lord Ashburnham, are recent con- 
yerts to Rome, and cannot therefore be held in any sense to 
represent the hereditary Roman Catholic sentiment, nor are 
Lord Ripon’s political antecedents such as to commend his 
reputation for statesmanship, to say nothing of good sense. 
Two or three of the smaller fry, we suspect, are also converts. 
Nor can it be replied that the traditional policy of the 
Catholic peerage is Conservative, for it is not so. They used for 
the most part to call themselves Whigs and would now call them- 
selves Liberals, though some, like the present Duke of Norfolk, 
have been converted by recent experience to Conservatism. So 
much then for the composition of this Home Rule Council of Ten, 
which includes two per cent. of the baronets, less than seven per 
cent. of the peers, and a mere tiny and obscure fraction of the 
rest of the Roman Catholic laity. Every single name of real 
mark, whether among born Roman Catholics or converts, is con- 
spicuously absent from the list. 

And now for the text of the address to Mgr. Persico which 
these Ten Notables are circulating for signature among their co- 
religionists. It opens of course with profound assurances of 
loyalty and devotion to the Holy See, and of sympathy for “ our 
suffering brethren in Ireland, to whom under Divine Providence 
we owe the liberties we enjoy at present in our country after 
centuries of persecution.” The fact, we need hardly say, is that 
nothing so much retarded the liberties of English Roman Catholics, 
who as a rule were always loyal citizens, as the habitual turbu- 
lence and misconduct of their co-religionists over the water. 
But let that pass. It is when they come to the record 
of contemporary facts that Mgr. Persico’s ten petitioners soar 
into the loftiest cloudland of paradoxical audacity. “We 
cannot doubt,” they inform him, “that the result of your 
prolonged stay in Ireland will have been to reassure you 
completely as to the legitimate and reasonable nature of the 
national aspirations.” That is pretty strong; still of course people 
may intelligibly, if not always intelligently, differ as to what kind 
of national aspirations are reasonable and legitimate. There are 
Englishmen, we know, who think, or profess to think, that aspira- 
tions are reasonable and legitimate which could only be gratified 
at the cost of civil war and a disruption of the Empire. Butin the 
next clauses of the address there is not the same room for intelli- 
gible difference of opinion, for they concern—as indeed the peti- 
tioners are careful to insist—plain matters of fact opeu to common 
observation. “ You will at the same time have been consoled by 
observing the olic wisdom which characterizes the episcopate, 
the zeal which animates the clergy, and the piety which distin- 
guishes the whole people.” As to “ apostolic wisdom,” there was a 

deal of it no doubt in the late Cardinal McCabe and Arch- 
ishop McGettigan, the late Roman Catholic primate, who died 
last week ; but the reference is not to them. Of the apostolic 
wisdom of Drs. Croke, Walsh, and Nulty, ef id genus omne, 
perhaps the less said the better. Of “the zeal which animates 
the clergy ”—when e.g. they teach their flocks that “the one duty 
they owe to bailiffs is to bury them,” or thet it is a rare exercise 
of “ Christian perfection ” to refrain from shooting a landlord who 
has evicted you—we refer to examples familiar to our readers— 
there can be no question. How far Mgr. Persico has been “ con- 
soled by observing” it is another matter, As to “ the piety of the 
whole ww ad if the virtue of Christian piety is rightly defined 
by theologians as compounded of a mixture of fear and love, “ the 
faithful Irish ” may be said to practise it by a kind of dichotomy. 
The fear they do their best, without any scruple and not without 
some success, to inspire in the breasts of landlords, bailiffs, Saxons, 
and other objectionable characters generally ; their pious love they 
reserve for Phoenix Park, Manchester, and other varieties of murder 
—we beg their pardon—“ martyrs.” But Mgr. Persico “ will have 
noticed and appreciated” something even more “remarkable” 
than the apostolic wisdom of the Irish bishops, the zeal of the 
priesthood, and the piety of the people. And that is—let us 
assure our readers we are not romancing, nor setting down aught 
in malice, but simply quoting the ipsissima verba of the address of 
the Ten Notables—“the remarkable fact that, in the present 
struggle for constitutional changes, constitutional methods of agi- 
tation [only, is implied] are recommended by the leaders and 
accepted by the people with a practical unanimity which some rare 
exceptions here and there only serve to illustrate.” That 
“remarkable” description of the Plan of Campaign might well 
have been penned by Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Dillon. Mgr. Persico, 
if he has used his eyes and ears, as he is reported to oi done, 
will be tempted to reply to it in the words of Dominie Sampson— 
“ Pro-di-gi-ous.” 

At this point it appears suddenly to have occurred to the Ten 
that their view of the facts was not universally shared by their 
English brethren, and that Mgr. Persico could not be unaware of 
that circumstance. They would wish him of course to sup 
that the exceptions are few, though they do not quite venture to 
say so. What they do say is that they “have to deplore the 
&ction of certain lay members of the Catholic Church in England 


. men of high position and honourable character—who, for 


reasons assuredly worthy of them but incomprehensible to us, 
have adopted a course of bitter and uncompromising hostility 
towards Ireland "—that is towards Home Rule. Nor is even that 
the worst. Shocking as it is to repeat, “ ye ge and disre- 

tful observations concerning the conduct of priests [who 
hound on Moonlighters and the like] and even of the bishops of 
Ireland [who back their “zealous” priests} have been made.” 
And worse again, “bishops have been publicly censured in 
speeches made in England and in private representations made to 
the Holy See itself.” To be sure we all knew that the Pope had 
become infallible, but the Ten Notables seem to think that bishops 
are infallible too, and in politics as well as religion. Did they 
ever hear of St. Jerome’s comment on the Arian period, when 
most of the episcopate went astray; Sanctiores sunt aures plebis 
quam ora Sacerdotum? When bishops deliberately abuse their 
position, like Dr. Bagshaw e.g., to propound political heresy er 
cathedrd they can hardly complain if they are criticized by their 
more orthodox hearers, And we are afraid that, until they mend 
their ways, they will continue to be criticized, in spite of the 
“ emphatic repudiation ” and “ protest ” of the Ten Notables. 

But the sting of the address is in its tail. There were 
English ultramontanes in 1870 who did not scruple to petition 
the Vatican Council to define papal infallibility, that is who 
undertook ex hypothesi to anticipate and dictate the utterances of 
the Holy.Ghost. The Ten are, if not more modest, more cautious 
in their method of procedure. They “abstain from offering un- 
invited counsels to the Holy See”; that is really very good of 
them. But then, after the fashion of Squeers when he says, “I 
am sure, Master Smith, you won't have any more pudding?” 
they “ desire to express” their “ firm conviction that” nothing will 
induce “the Holy Father to withhold his countenance and con- 
fidence from his faithful people of Ireland who desire only to 
secure for themselves and their children ” the indispensable blessing 
of Home Rule. Mgr. Persico must know pretty well by this time, 
and we may hope that the Pope knows or soon will know also, 
what that “only” means. We shall not insult the apostolic 
wisdom, zeal, and piety of our Ten Notables by assuming that 
they know it too. : 


LA TOSCA. 


N@& even those persons who are.in the habit of prostrating 
themselves before the productions of Freuch playwrights 
will be found to maintain that La Tosca is a sitisfactory play. 
If it were possible to dissociate the character of La Tosca from 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, it might be said that no single character 
in the play excited any very lively interest, and there is no con- 
spicuous elevation of style or sentiment in the dialogue or 
soliloguies to compensate for the absence of that element of 
interest which is so essential to serious drama. The scene of the 
drama is laid at Rome in the year 1800, and tells the story of 
a prima donna and her lover, an artist, named Cavaradossi. This 
Cavaradossi, by sheltering a friend from the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, becomes himself a political suspect. A certain Baron Scarpia, 
the Regent of Police, and as wicked as need be for the villain of 
any piece, causes Cavaradossi to be submitted to torture at the 
hands of the public executioner in an apartment adjoining the one 
in which he is interrogating La Tosca as to the whereabouts 
of her lover's friend. Unable to endure the cries of anguish of 
Cavaradossi, she at length reveals the hiding-place of the un- 
fortunate refugee, who, on being tracked down by the sbirri, takes 
poison. Cavaradossi, after cursing La ‘Tosca very heartily, is 
sent to prison to the Castle of San Angelo, and sentenced to 
death. This takes us to the fourth act, which, with the exception 
perhaps of the torture scene in the second act, is the most 
effective in the play, giving scope as it does to Sarah Bernhardt’s 
unrivalled and peculiar genius. From the point of view of artistic 
propriety objection may be taken to both scenes, on the ground 
that they excite excessive horror in the mind of the audience; 
but that they are dramatically effective in the highest degree is 
undeniable. The scene is laid in Scarpia’s house, where La Tosca 
has come to intercede for the unfortunate Cavaradossi. She learns 
that her own compliance with the advances of Scarpia is to be the 
rice she must pay for her lover's life. She feigns consent, and 
pia accordingly gives orders to his subordinate in her presence 
for a mock execution, conveying at the same time, by asides, that 
his original instructiohs are not to be departed from. He then 
advances towards La Tosca to claim his reward, when she stabs 
him and then proceeds to lay him out. Placing candles on either 
side of his head and a crucifix on his breast, she steals from the 
room. 

No one who has witnessed it will forget soon the sight of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s slim figure, dressed in soft clinging material, moving 
about the stage, performing her ghastly task. The transformation 
of the innocent girl of the moment before into the guilty woman, 
who has only contemptuous hatred for her victim, a contempt un- 
tinged with remorse, was very finely rendered, and has rarely, if 
ever, been surpassed by Sarah Bernhardt in her other creations, 
The fifth act represents the execution scene on the platform of 
the Castle of San Angelo. It is certainly a triumph of the scene- 
painter’s art; but it plays tamely, and descends into the depths 
of melodrama. When La Tosca discovers that the muskets were 
really loaded after all, and that Cavaradossi is actually dead, she 
denounces his executioners and avows the crime she has just 
committed. In order to save herself from arrest, she jumps into 
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the Tiber. It only remains to be said that Mme, Bernhardt has 
gathered physical energy on her travels; that her acting is con- 
sequently more contained and, if possible, more powerful. The 
improvement in her voice is also very marked. It is often main- 
tained, particularly by the least successful among dramatic authors, 
that acting is a very low form of art; that the actor never can be 
properly said to create a part, since he is a mere mimic, who only 
repeats the words put into his mouth by the author, whose text he 
more often mars than not. However plausibly this may be said of 
some players, it certainly will not hold good as a rule. In La Tosca 
Mme. Bernhardt certainly gives us something which is not in 
M. Sardou’s text, and we venture to doubt if it was in his mind. 

For the rest M. Berton played the part of Scarpia well, and at 
times even with distinction. M. Dumény’s excellent acting was 
thrown away in the miserable part of Cavaradossi ; but his make- 
up was unfortunate, being rather that of a country gentleman of 
the period than of an artist of any period. The portraits in the 
Uffizi, the more famous of which have been badly copied and 
scattered about Europe pretty freely, should have prevented this 
mistake. The rest of the cast was adequate to the very slight task 
imposed on it. The mise en scene could hardly be praised too 
highly. The altar-piece in the chapel of S. Andrea in the first 
act, which Cavaradossi is working upon, is a fair example of the 
debased art of the period, and is just what one would expect a 
young artist who adopted the morning costume of Jos Sedley to 
produce, 


QUACK MEDICINES. 
xi. 


Tue Mepicine Stamp Tax. 


ones Chemist and Druggist quotes a table supplied by the 
Board of Inland Revenue, which presents the striking fact 
that in twenty years the sales of single packages of patent 
medicines in (ireat Britain have increased from 6,661,657 to 
18.457,990. Although the quantity disposed of seems large, the 
opinion arrived at, after ph a is that it might have been 
expected to have been larger. The retail distribution of these 
medicines is effected by 19,404 dealers, Of these it may be- 
reckoned that about half—not more—are chemists and druggists. 
The increase in the number of vendors during the past twenty 
years—from 10,193 to 19,404—is, no doubt, attributable almost 
entirely to the influx of persons not chemists and druggists.” With 
these conclusions of the Medical Press we are entirely in accord. 

Among the following may be found some of the more cogent 
reasons for the repeal of the Medicine Stamp Tax. 

The unrestricted sale of patent medicines renders murder or 
suicide easy, because large quantities of poison can be readily 

rocured without going through the forms provided under the 
Sine Act. We have pointed out that chlorodyne, Hunter's 
Solution, and many other patent medicines are deadly poisons, and 
‘we have given numerous instances of undoubted suicide from their 
use. We have drawn attention to the large class of baneful pre- 
tions which are advertised as stupefacients for infants. There 
is authority for saying that forty percent. of all the deaths from 
nee due in this country to opium. To quote Dr. Wynter 
ythe :—* This high mortality arises in a great measure from the 
rnicious practice, both of hard-working English mothers and the 
Sateen, of giving infants Soothing Syrups, Infant’s Friends, 
and the like, to allay restlessness, and keep them asleep during the 
greater part of their existence.” It has been calculated that one 
preparation alone is the undoubted cause of death of one hundred 
and fifty thousand children every year. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that 150,000/. is the exact sum produced per annum by the 
Medicine Stamp Tax. 

If we regard the matter from the position of the political econo- 
mist, we see at once that medicines, being necessaries, and not 
luxuries, should not be taxed. Even the daily newspaper has be- 
come a necessary, and, like our corn, our salt, or our windows, is 
no longer taxed. The great purchasers of patent medicines are 
the poor and ignorant. To be ignorant is to be credulous. And 
it is to the credulity of the masses that the nostrum-vendor ap- 
peals. To quote Axel Gustafson :—“ The price of medicine is of 
small account.to the rich and well-to-do; but to the vast masses 
of the labouring classes the fictitious value put on medicine by the 
Stamp Acct is of tragical importance.” : 

The stamp upon secret or quack medicines is objectionable in 
itself; it deludes the ignorant and credulous purchaser into the 
belief that the contents are in some way or other guaranteed and 
approved of by Government. Jones's Panacea may be tincture of 
orange peel and syrup to-day, it may be opium, syrup, and orange 
~ to-morrow, and it may be strychnia, syrup, oat orange peel 

the course of next week. Somerset House is perfectly in- 
different, and as long as Jones pays for his stamps, the Govern- 
ment asks for nothing more. And the nostrum-vendors themselves 
cling tightly to the Government stamp as to a rock of refuge, an 
ark of safety. The stamp serves as an excellent advertisement. 
It is to all intents and purposes the outward and visible sign, the 
official recognition of the virtues of the medicine itself. In the 
advertisements the stamp is continually represented to be an 
official endorsement to the excellence of the medicine. 

The Stamp Tax is now im not only on patent medicines 
but on all oy eegpee of drugs imported from abroad—prac- 
tically all but crude drugs, This interferes with the use 


of foreign drugs by raising their cost, a serious matter to m 
an struggling hospital. Sir Balthazar Foster, 
from this standpoint, stigmatizes the Act as contrary to our policy 
of Free-trade, threatening to cripple commercial enterprise, and 
obstruct scientific inquiry; and it is worth while to consider the 
Stamp Act from this t of view. Sir Balthazar’s opinion of 
the Stamp Act, he having been President of the British Medical 
Association, deserves attention :—“ Its baleful effects in giving a 
uasi-Government sanction to many worthless preparations, and 
thus bolstering up a nefarious traffic, cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, more especially as the poor and ignorant are the chief 
sufferers.” 

It would be idle to pretend that the Pi never ibe 
patent medicines, It is an acknowledged fact that chlorod I 
(the composition of which is no longer a secret) has been, and is, 
largely prescribed ; for it is a potent remedy, and, being no longer 
a secret one, there is no objection among the profession to its use, 
But this one preparation, and “ Battley’s Solution,” stand almost 
by themselves. We read occasional testimonials from medical 
men—persons who appear lost to the sense of professional shame— 
stating that they are in the habit of prescribing secret remedies 
with success; but we have no doubt that there are weighty 
reasons for the giving of testimonials such as these. 

The poor and ignorant must be protected against what is a 
cruel and dangerous deception. The case is tersely put in the 
Queen of August 16, 1884 :—“ The r man who buys hi 
bottle of patent medicine, and pays a high price for it, believes it 
to be more efficient than any ordinary prescription. He believes 
it to be sanctioned, recognized, approved of by Her Majesty, by 
the Lords and Commons, and by the mass of rich and clever 
people. He does not know of what fatal drugs it is composed, 
and that no doctor would prescribe such large doses of — 
and other poisons. Their favourite remedy is far more likely to 
kill than the disease it professes to cure.” 

We have pointed out that the stamp enables the nostrum- 
vendor to reap a further profit of fifty per cent., and we have 
shown the curious process by which the patent medicine which 
is made for a shilling costs the public four-and-sixpence. Were 
it not for the sixpenny stamp the public would get it for half-a- 
para It is in this way that the sick poor are very heavily taxed 
or fined. 

The English Stamp Act, though it protects the nostrum-monger, 
and enables him to make a gigantic additional profit, gives no real 
guarantee to the public, and is at times simply a cloak for rascality. 
In France, the law compels the proprietor of a patent medicine to 
disclose the nature of its ingredients, and to submit to an official 
analysis. 

It may be valuable to quote the opinions of some of our con- 
temporaries upon the subject of the Medicine Stamp Act :— 

Common sense, common prudence, coupled with commercial interests, 
alike clamour for its re 

If a medicine be , itis assuredly unjust to raise its price by a tax ; 
while, if it be deleterious, or if it does not the properties which its 
makers advertise it is wrong that it should bear a Government label which 
may mislead the buyer.— Times. 

Her Majesty’s Ministers ought to stamp out at once such a crying abuse, 
immoral in principle and fatal in practice. 

The existence of such an anomalous state of affairs is no longer possible. 
It is a matter of vital importance, and affects so critically the health and 
well-being of the nation that not a moment should be lost in agitating for 
the immediate repeal of the Act. 

On all grounds it is essential that the Medicine Stamp Act should be at 
once repealed, Delay is fraught with danger, and decided action is im- 
peratively demanded. 

Its retention would be not only a disgrace, but a national misfor- 
tune,—Lancet. 

The subject has been discussed carefully and exhaustively, and there is 

ro! lon remail st because reformers entirely 

The principle of taxing medicine is wrong, from whatever standpoint it 
is viewed, except one, and that the vendor of quack nostrums. To the 
public it is an iniquity without a redeeming feature; it eompels them to 
pay more for their medicine, and the Government stamp throws a sort of 
glamour over that which, did they know its composition, would frequently 
never be swallowed, If we take, for example, Mrs. Winslow's Soothi 
ce day rarely passes that we do not see the death of a chi 
chronicled in the newspapers from its administration. Yet this is but 
one of many whereby the public are deluded into fancied security by a 
Government stamp, for which, moreover, they have had the privilege of 
paying. If it is necessary that revenue should be collected on the sale of 
these nostrums, by all means let it come out of the nostrum-monger’s 
pocket, and not from the public. 

The Act itself is sufficiently objectionable when enforced with a spirit of 
true equity and fairness, but the Somerset House officials render it pecu- 
liarly exasperating by every now and then prosecuting chemists for selling 
Pharmacopeia medicines without a patent medicine stamp. These prose- 
cutions are usually based upon some finely-cut ruling, which indicates a 
desire on the part of the officials to increase the revenue of the department 
without the slightest regard to justice.—Medical Press. 


We have quoted abundantly in this article from a little 
pamphlet by C. I. Meetkerke on the Medicine Stamp Tax, and 
we have to thank him for a quotation from Massinger which is 
peculiarly apposite :— 

Out, ye impostors! 
Quack-salving, cheating mountebanks! Your skill 
Is to make sound men sick, and sick men kill! 

The only argument for the retention of the Stamp Act is the 
150,000/, per annum received by Somerset House. The Stamp 
Act gives a false guarantee of purity, a sort of sham endorsement 
of supposed curative qualities ; it enables persons by its means to 
evade the Act against the sale of poisons; and it imposes a tax 
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on many honest drugs, the composition of which is not secret and 
which are necessary in pharmacy. Could it be improved? It 
might be if the French plan were adopted of registering nostrums, 
and compelling the maker to declare their composition on his label, 
and to submit them to an official analysis. It is clear that the 
principles of the Poisons Act must be extended to patent medi- 


cines. 

But what we demand in the name of justice, of public policy, 
of morality, and of common sense; what we demand in the in- 
terests of the general public, of the ignorant, of the eredulous, and 
the poor, is the total abolition of the Medicine Stamp Tax. It is 
levied at a time when any payment is a hardship to the sick man 
and his family, when expenses are increased for special food and 
comforts, and when by his very incapacity for work the poor man’s 
income is reduced, or even suspended altogether. 

Again, let us suppose for an instant that nostrums are an un- 
mixed good. In that case they should certainly not be taxed at 
all. But we have seen that in the case of the sixpenny stamp 
two shillings is added to the retail price, so that in order that the 
tax upon folly may be yan in order that sixpence may go into the 
coffers of Somerset House, the unfortunate victim has to pay 
eighteenpence to the middleman, who charges his enormous profit 
upon the stamp as well as upon the nostrum. 

The stamp is nothing but a receipt for duty paid; but it is con- 
tinually represented as a voucher for the nostrum. As the Lancet 
puts it:—‘‘It is startling, it is scandalous, that the Government 
stands by, and for a paltry bribe of 150,000/. a year, becomes a 

ty—a conniving party—to such wholesale and shameless fraud. 
f on fiscal grounds we urge the repeal of this obnoxious tax, op 
moral grounds we demand it.” 


THE LATE MADAME BOUCICAUT. 


HE death of Mme. Boucicaut removes from the French 
capital one of the most remarkable women of the century. 
Some thirty-five years ago she and her husband arrived in Paris 
with a very sma nae and an imperfect education. How by 
sheer energy and industry they succeeded in forming, little by 
little, that immense business world famed as the Bon Marché is 
well known to all who take interest in commercial history. But 
Mme. Boucicaut, who has been for the last ten years a widow, 
deserves her fame for higher motives than those of being merely 
an eminent woman of business. Her charity was as boundless as 
it was judicious, Almost her entire income, amounting to close 
upon 200,000, sterling a year, was spent in works of benevolence, 
her minor charities alone never being under 70,000/. a year. Her 
will reads like something out of a fairy tale. Not one of her 
3,870 employés has been left unprovided for, the smallest legacy 
to each of them being 1,000 francs. In order to prove that, 
although a pious Catholic, she was no bigot, she has bequeathed 
12,000/. to the Archbishop of Paris, and sums varying between 
1,000/. and 4,000], to the heads of all Protestant and Jewish 
communities in Paris. Nearly 50,000,000 francs has she willed 
for the building and endowments of asylums, schools, hospitals, 
and various other philanthropic institutions—even those for the 
benefit of poor artists, journalists, and printers not being for- 
gotten. er splendid house and park at Chamerande, near 
Etampes, formerly the seat of the Duc de Persigny, she has 
destined to be converted into an asylum for poor old men; and 
very recently Mme. Boucicaut purchased a large piece of land 
near Cannes, upon which a villa is to be erected as a winter 
retreat for old people and young men and women in her employ 
who are threatened with consumption and who may be restored 
to health by spending the winter in a mild climate. And here we 
must not forget to say that Mme. Boucicaut has amply provided 
for all her family and connexions, and bas, furthermore, distributed 
amongst the public libraries, picture-galleries, and museums many 
important books and works of art. It seems that after her 
husband’s death, who, by the way, was almost as benevolent as 
herself, all enjoyment in money-making ceased, and she very 
wisely set to work to solace her grief by spending her colossal 
fortune for the benefit of humanity. Five years ago she presented 
thirty members of the staff of the Bon Marché, who had been with 
her the longest and enjoyed her confidence, with shares in that 
aes wage business to the value of 300,000/., so that they should 
1 they were working, not only for her interests, but for their 
own. The greatest French poet of the century is said to have 
written under Carolus Duran’s noble portrait of her these words :— 
“La force et la bonté”—surely a fitting epitaph for one so 
worthy of esteem and admiration. 


REVIEWS. 


NAVAL BOOKS.* 


iG is not often that two books dealing with so nearly the same 
subjects appear so closely together as Mr. Laughton’s Studies 
in Naval History and Mr. Norman's Corsairs of France. Both 


* Studies in Naval History—Biographies. J. K. Laughton, M.A. 
Londen: Langman & On. 


The Corsairs of France. By C. B. Norman (late = - t Infantry), 
or France fa the Par East” by 
Ii 


of these writers give biographies of Jean Bart, Du Guay Trouin, 
Thurot, and Robert Surcouf. It would be a not unamusing exer- 
cise to draw an elaborate comparison between them, and show how 
Mr. Laughton is more critical-and Mz. Norman more picturesque, 
how Mr. Laughton lays down the law and Mr. Norman 
large assertions, how Mr. Laughton is dry and superior and Mr. 
Norman vehement even to incoherence. But comparisons of that 
kind would be on the whole unfair, if only because Mr. Laughton 
covers much more ground than Mr, Norman. The Corsairs o 
France deals only with the more famous of our neighbour's 
rivateers and with the lessons which the author proposes to draw 
rom their doings, for our better instruction. The Studies in Naval 
History contain the privateers, and a good deal more. So we 
shall not take them together, but separately, and the larger first. 
The word larger is applied here to the — only, for in point 
of mere bulk the books are fairly on a level. 

“ The Studies,” says Mr. Laughton, in his preface, “ now col- 
lected from the different magazines in which they first ——— 
will not, I hope, be considered as merely reclaimed waifs; for the 
idea of thus bringing them together in a more permanent form has 
always been present to me, even whilst originally writing them,” 
&e. We quote these words as some justification for the adjective 
“ superior” applied above to Mr. Laughton. Why should he 
apologize for reprinting magazine articles? Why should a waif 
not be reclaimed if it is worth reclaiming? When it has not an 
independent value, of what avail is it to assert that you offer these 
things ina more permanent form, “not only as the relation of 
some stirring episodes in naval ome but as, each in its own 
way, a contribution to the earnest study of naval policy, strategy, 
or tactics”? This adjective “earnest” is now one of the most 
detestable in the English language. It has been manoseada y 
traida por las calles, pawed and pulled about as Don Quixote 
thought the Muse ought not to be, till it is fit for nothing 
but a literary Magdalen Hospital. Whenever a writer uses it, 
we expect to find that he is solemnly professing to be doing 
something very original and profound, whereas he is only re- 
stating matters of common knowledge. Now it would be un- 
just to say that Mr. Laughton does no better than this, for there 
are things in his book which will not easily be got elsewhere ; 
but to a certain extent it is precisely what he does, Ilis first 
two papers on Jean de Vienne and Col for instance, are really 
nothing but extended “notices ” of two well-known French books. 
They are simply made up out of these works after a fashion fami- 
liar enough in the most commonplace of reviews. If writing of this 
class is to be more than honest journeyman work, it must be by 
virtue of its style. But we fail to discover in Mr. Laughton’s 
English any of that distinction which may give permanent value 
to considerations on a broomstick. This suffisance, this con- 
sciousness of his own any ee critical acumen, is visible on 
nearly every page that Mr, Laughton writes. He is, as we have 
already said, to some extent critical. He does not believe a thing 
merely because he finds it written, and he can try it by the test 
of probability, All this is virtuous, but Mr. Laughton is so 
terribly conscious of its virtue. He is always giving lessons to 
somebody, and talking of his own judicious scepticism, and when he 
comes across a little improbability, he dances a war-dance on it 
of a quite comic wooden fury which is nearly as uncritical as 
credulity itself. There is a story, a mere legend, to the effect 
that Jean Bart once tied his son Cornil, a boy of ten, to the 
mast during action, because the child seemed to be afraid. ‘This 
yarn, Mr, Laughton says, accuses him of “an act of the most 
unmitigated brutality,” and he attributes the story to “the 
Jacobin spirit” which delighted to describe Bart as “a brutal 
ruflian.” Now we, for our own are quite prepared to 
believe the story on sufficient evidence, and yet not to accept 
Mr. Laughton’s deduction. Given the opinions of his time as 
to the wholesome uses of hardening on youth (opinions by no 
meaus 80 foolish as some good people believe), we think it very 
likely that Jean Bart would have taken just such a course with 
a boy he was bringing up to the sea, out of a pure sense of his 
duty as a father, and without prejudice to his readiness to 
ery heartily if the poor little chap had been cut in two by a 
cannon-shot. And, what is more, when Cornil had grown up 
to be a fighting man himself—as he did—he was likely to 
tell this tale of his grim old father with unaff gratitude 
for the severity which set him on the path he should follow, 
and then to treat his own son in the same way for the same 
reasons, The seventeenth century was not made of butter. Mr. 
Laughton’s criticism, like the ass of the Mohammedan theologian 
stops in the middle of the bridge. It is well not to believe a 
story because one finds it in a book; but it is also well to test 
its probability, not by the practices of our own time, but by a 
general knowledge of the time in which it is said to have hap- 
pened. On the whole, Mr. Laughton is too modern and too fond 
of the commonplaces of morality, whereby he is frequently 
wanting in sympathy. 

When every reservation is made, we can to praise Mr, 
Laughton heartily and in due measure, It is no small thing to 
say of any book that it gives what will not easily be found else- 
where, and this can be quite honestly said of these Studies in 
Naval History. Mr. Laughton has carefully hunted up and put 
together the little that can be known of some men who 
should not be forgotten in his two chapters on Privateers 
and Privateering. Fortunatus Wright and “Commodore ” Walker 
are his two chief heroes. The first remains a very shadowy figure, 
though one makes out that he was a valiant soul of a hero. 
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When all is said about him it amounts to this—that his contem- 
poraries thought much of him, and that he worried the French in 
the Mediterranean to some purpose during the war of the Austrian 
Succession. Walker is better known—at least more can be known 
of him. We agree with Mr. Laughton in accepting his Voyages 
and Cruises as giving a trustworthy picture of the privateer life 
of the last century. There is much about these two volumes 
which is suspicious enough. They are broken by romantic epi- 
sodes on the Gil Blas model, which give the judicious reader 
pause. What, for instance, can be more confusing than to come 
across stories about “ An Amorous Spaniard, an Unjust Guardian, 
and an Earthquake,” or a “ History of an Old Lady,” or a “ Tale 
of a Noble Moor” in the course of an account of the Commo- 
dore’s proceedings? If we were compelled to give a guess as 
to the history of the book, it would be that it was dressed up for 
Walker by some literary gent whom he met in the Fleet Prison, 
whither his fortunes took him. But much of the material must 
have been supplied either by the Commodore himself, or by men 
who had served under him, and, on the whole, the book gives a 
credible and lively picture of a phase of the sea life of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Laughton has put a series of sketches of 
French privateers alongside our own. Anybody who wishes to know 
what amount of truth there is in the inflated nonsense the French 
write about these heroes could not well do better than read these ac- 
counts of them, Two other French seamen—Du Quesne and the Bailli 
de Suffren—are also described in this volume with care, The best 
chapter is, we think, that on Paul Jones. If Mr. Laughton were 
only a little less moral and could show a little more genial humour, 
his sketch of this amusing personage would be really excellent. 
We are afraid that Mr. Laughton will rank us with those bad 
Englishmen who, “I grieve to say,” are guilty of “ paltry and ill- 
timed spread-eagleism ”; but there is one reflection we must make 
on his accounts of the Frenchmen, and even of Paul Jones. It is 
that they did us wonderfully little damage, after all. Why, even 
the great Bailli never took an English liner in all his so-called 
victories, 

Although we have put Mr. Laughton first, we recommend him 
to be read after Mr. Norman, and for this reason. Mr. Norman is 
very anxious to warn us of the dangers our commerce would run 
from French cruisers, and so he gives the history of their corsairs, 
To enforce his lesson he dots his “i's” and crosses his “ t’s” with 
the most emphatic splashes. Such “ terrific Drawcansir figures” 
as his Jean » Du Quay Trouin, Leveillé, and Robert Surcouf 
we never saw—out of a French naval history. They are fellows 
of “such a breadth of sabre, extent of whiskerage, strength of 
windpipe,” as must make the stoutest heart to quail. The timid 
reader rubs his eyes as he looks at their dreadful goings-on, 
and vaguely wonders how this poor little country, or indeed 
the ’varsal globe, survived their dreadful smashing and slash- 
ing. After that it is well to turn to Mr. Laughton, and just 
see a little more what it all amounted to. It was not so very 
much, really. From Jean Bart downwards the best they did 
was to slip past blockading squadrons, and snap up stray merchant 
ships. Of course this was unpleasant, but does Mr. Norman 
really think that war can be made at sea without loss? No 
doubt it is well to take every precaution, but peoples who can- 
not stand loss in war had better not make war at all. It is 
very foolish to neglect precautions, but it is not a whit wiser to 
scream in panic, and talk as if one were to be knocked out of the 
ring by every blow. This, more or less, is what Mr. Norman 
does, and, as a natural consequence, his criticism is as good as 
worthless. Indeed, we are not very sure that much good is 
to be got by holding up the cruises of such a man as Robert 
Surcouf as a warning. The circumstances are entirely changed. 
Surcouf could keep the sea for months. A modern cruiser 
would be compelled to return periodically to port for coal. 
This change in the nature of naval warfare is all in our 
favour. Again, Surcouf had an immense advantage in point 
of speed over the sailing merchant ships of his time. In our 
day it is very doubtful whether fighting cruisers, taking them 
altogether, can steam either further or faster than the t ocean- 
trading steamers, But there is no need to discuss the whole 
— of the protection of commerce in war @ propos of Mr. 

orman’s book, We prefer to consider it merely as a picture of 
an old phase of sea life, and in that respect it has its merits. Mr. 
Norman is more than a little credulous, but he is alive. He goes 
dashingly ahead, and at least he does not stop every minute to 
confute what somebody else has said. If you take care not to 
believe him too much, and interject “ fudge” here and there, he is 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK.* 


‘IR FREDERICK POLLOOK’S “ Remembrances” must be in 
a high degree acceptable to his friends, who, as the book 
shows, are, after the lapse of seventy years, still unusually nu- 
merous. The Memoir has a more general interest, as it records the 
experience of a life which has been — in uninterrupted contact 
with the world. Sir Frederick Pollock appears to have combined 
with the habits of a man of business both scientific aptitudes and 
literary tastes, and the still more valuable gift of comprehensive 
social wa eo The book is a cheerful record of a prosperous 
career. there were drawbacks, disappointments, or painful 
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complications, the autobiographer differs from many of his pre- 
decessors in his plan of keeping them to himself. ere is not, 
from the beginning of the book to the end, a single expression of 
discontent. Sir Frederick Pollock is evidently not a man with a 
grievance; nor, indeed, would he be justified in habitually com- 
plaining of a life which appears to have been at all times both 
useful and enjoyable. ere is much to say for the ancient. 
doctrine that felicity is a virtue as well as a boon; and good 
fortune, even if it is not allowed to be meritorious, is at least a 
easant object of contemplation. The writer appears once in his 
ife, when he accepted a legal office, to have regretted for a 
moment his lost chance of gratifying professional ambition ; but. 
immediately afterwards he reflected that he would have ter 
license for intellectual pursuits, and he might have added that he. 
has been able to render valuable service in many miscellaneous 
capacities. The“ Remembrances” contain notices of half a dozen 
ces and — undertaken by Sir Frederick Pollock at 
the request of friends. Some of them were highly distinguished; 
but they probably had less practical knowledge and ability than 
himself. Although he retired early from competition at the Bar, 
his family have during their generation contributed their full 
share to its reputation. The Lord Chief Baron, Sir Frederick 
Pollock's father, and his uncle, the Chief Justice of Madras, have 
been succeeded by Sir Frederick's brother, now Baron of the 
Exchequer, and by his son, the Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence 
at Oxford. Many other eminent men, including the late Field 
Marshal, Sir George Pollock, were descendants of Sir Frederick 
Pollock's grandfather. His own introduction to his father’s con- 
temporaries and to other leaders of the Bar began while he was 
still a boy. In his early youth he was fortunate and skilful in 
the use of opportunities for forming valuable friendships with his 
equals in age. At Cambridge he became a scholar of Trinity 
College ; and he was sufficiently prominent at the Union to be 
chosen as President. A rarer distinction was his election to the 
Cambridge Conversazione Society, better known as the “ Apostles.” 
Sir Frederick Pollock refers to notices of this remarkable insti- 
tution by Sir A. Helps, Mr. W. D. Christie, and the present 
Earl of Lytton. He has perhaps overlooked an earlier and 
more authoritative tribute paid to its peculiar character in Mr. 
Thirlwall’s celebrated pamphlet on the admission of Dissenters 
to the Universities. The Bishop, as he afterwards became, con- 
tended, not without force, that no aggregation of Nonconformists 
could possibly differ in opinion more widely from the Church and 
from one another than the Apostles, who were nevertheless united 
among themselves by strong feelings of affection, and who were, for 
the most part, both intellectually remarkable and exemplary in 
conduct. The rest of the book contains almost annual notices of the 
dinners of the Conversazione Society, and the list of names confirms 
the impression which the autobiographer shares with those of his 
colleagues who have recorded their estimate of the “ Apostles.” 
Among the deceased members he mentions Hallam, Sterling, 
Trench, Charles and Arthur Buller, Lord Houghton, Thompson, 
W.K. Clifford, and F. Balfour, and he appropriately quotes a stanza 
from In Memoriam in which Lord Tennyson, himself a member, has 
commemorated the debates. As an illustration of the kindly 
feelings which the members of the Society entertained to one 
another Sir Frederick Pollock relates an anecdote which unfortu- 
nately has not a happy ending. Some of the body, finding that a 
young Scotch member was about to be removed from Cambridge, 
wrote to his father to urge him to make a further effort to main- 
tain his son at college. The answer, as they read it, was that he 
would pay for the young man; but their satisfaction was damped 
when they found on further investigation that the father could 
only pray for his son. The guarantee for discharge of his college 
bills was obviously insufficient. 

Either politics have occupied a secondary place in Sir Frederick’s 
estimation, or he has intentionally excluded the subject from his 
reminiscences. If it were worth while to examine the long list of his 
acquaintances for the purpose, it would probably appear that the 
majority of them professed Liberal opinions. The most brilliant 
writers, the most eminent men of science and men of letters, 
among Sir Frederick Pollock’s contemporaries and friends supposed 
themselves to be friends of the movement which bore the name of 
progress. The survivors have, for the most part, stopped short 
at various distances from the precipice to which they found them- 
selves approaching. There was, indeed, nothing repulsive or 
alarming in such Liberalism as that of Thackeray or Anthony 
Trollope. The social ——- of Dickens was not always equall 
inoffensive ; but he also would have opposed any systematic attac 
on the national institutions. Thackeray’s want of familiarity with 
party watchwords, and generally with the political dialect, was 
well illustrated during his candidature for the City of Oxford. 
One of his supporters expressed a wish that the election could 
have been decided by ballot, assuming that the result would be the 
victory of the Liberal party. “No,” said Thackeray, “ let us fight 
out the battle as men and as Englishmen, not ashamed of our 
opinions or our votes.” Though he was pledged to the ballot, he 
evidently recognized the occasion for a well-known clap-trap, and 
only forgot for the moment that the protest against secret voting 
was the property of his opponents. When he was defeated he 
congratulated his adversary with generouscandour. Mr. Cardwell 
would, as he admitted, be a more useful member than himself. 
Thackeray would, in fact, have been as much out of place in the 
House of Commons as Mr. Cardwell if he had been required to 
write Vanity Fair, Sir Frederick Pollock would have found him- 
self at home on the hustings, if there is any truth in a tradition 
which was once preserved at Cambridge. It may, perhaps, be 
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apocryphal, as it is not recorded in the “Remembrances.” Accord- 
ing to the story the autobiographer and an undergraduate friend 
and ——— published during a borough election a series of 
uibs which, proceeding from the two young Tories, were signed 
“An Old Whig.” To their great delight Mr. Spring Rice, who 
was the Whig candidate, exposed in full detail the all fallacies 
of the assailant, whom he supposed to be a veteran Liberal. The 
youth of the present day would, perhaps, be too serious, if not too 
scrupulous, to indulge in similar tictions. One or two recorded in- 
stances of humorous mystifications show that Sir Frederick Pollock 
may not have been incapable in his youth of harmless jokes. He 
once puzzled Mr. Samuel Warren, who was vehemently disclaiming 
the authorship of Ten Thousand a Year, by confessing that he had 
himself written the novel. A wittier saying, which had, like 
other bodies of the kind, gravitated to the orb of Sydney Smith, 
was reclaimed by the late Dean of Westminster to the original 
owner. It was Sir Frederick Pollock who told a boy who was 
jaeny a Sg tortoise on the back that he might as well stroke the 
me of St. Paul’s to please the Dean and Chapter. 

The wide range of interest, the intellectual activity, and the 
untiring industry which are disclosed in the “ Remembrances” 
are never thrust obtrusively on the attention of the reader. Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s most elaborate undertaking was his translation 
of the Divina Commedia into English, every line corresponding 
with a line in the original. The version has been frequently 
praised by English and Italian scholars, and it would seem that 
the translator has since made an habitual study of the author. On 
other subjects and in different forms Sir Frederick Pollock appears 
to have been a frequent writer. On more than one occasion he 
has been the editor or acting editor of magazines with which some 
of his friends happened to be connected. A life so fully occupied 
can scarcely have found room for profound scientific study ; but 
some passages in the book show that Sir Frederick Pollock has 
taken a keen interest in physical research. It appears that he is 
a manager of the Royal Institution and a trustee of Soane’s 
Museum, and peoty he may have filled other offices of the 
same vature. His administrative energy and versatility have evi- 
dently been recognized in the most various quarters. Among his 
numerous dignities or employments, he mentions the secretary- 
ship of the Dilettanti Society, which is known to the outside 
world both by its publications and by the two celebrated groups 
4 rtraits by Reynolds which are now to be seen in the National 

lery. 

It may be reasonably conjectured that the writer of the “ Remem- 
brances ” has never wasted his time on the inquiry whether life was 
worth living. The society of even a few of those whose names 
occur in almost every page of the book was—to borrow a phrase 
which has been generally applied to a single person—in itself a 
liberal education. Not many even of those who might be capable 
of profiting by similar advantages have equal opportunities; but 
there is a kind of pleasure in collecting scraps of privileged con- 
versation authenticated by lists of celebrated names. Among the 
letters to the author which are included in the compilation, per- 
haps the best are thuse of the first Sir Frederick Pollock, father 
of the present baronet. Scme of them, written within a year or 
two of his death at the age of eighty-six, show remarkable fresh- 
ness of mind. The Chief Baron speaks of a paper which he had 
contributed to the Philosophical Transactions at the age of eighty- 
four, and he criticizes with great acuteness the book called Ecce 
Homo, which was then at the height of its short-lived celebrity. 
Many readers will appreciate a series of criticisms on recent 
French actors, with several of whom Sir Frederick Pollock appears 
to have been personally acquainted. He had long before been 
the intimate friend, the literary executor, and the biographer of 
Macready, and his interest in the English as well as the French 
stage has apparently continued to the present time. The last 
event mentioned in the book is the writer's resignation of the 
office of Queen's Remembrancer ; but his acceptance of the place 
in the year 1874 had been recorded in the page immediately 
preceding. Probably few of his predecessors took an equally in- 
telligent interest in the trial of the Pyx. It is satisfactory to 
learn that “the precision to which the purity of the gold and 
silver coinage in accordance with the prescribed standards has 
been brought is a marvel of accuracy; and during all the time 
that I had to sign and return the verdict of the Pyx jury to the 
Treasury, it went on improving till there was no further room for 
improvement.” Sir Frederick Pollock's scheme of life probably 
went on improving from the beginning, and, as far as it is possible 
to judge from his autobiography, it can have left little room for 
improvement. He has not thought it necessary to describe his 
youthful aspirations, but there can be little doubt that he is one 
of the fortunate few 

Who in the tasks of real life have wrought 
Upon the plan which pleased their childish thought. 


NOVELS.* 


HE scene of Love in Idleness, like that of the same writer's 
Oranges and Alligators, is laid in Florida; but the chief 


* Love in Idleness. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. London: White. 

Lucy Carter: a Love-Story of Middle-Class Life. By Thomas C. 
Junior. London : Sonnenschein. 

Birth-Rights. By Edgar Ray. London: Fisher Unwin. 

A Nolle Nume. By B. H. Buxton and W. W. Fenn. London: Hogg. 
Woman and her Master. By J. F. Smith. London: Bradley. 


characters, with one important exception, are English, and the 
lingo in which they utter themselves abroad is the tongue that 
is understanded of them that go down for amusement unto 
Mudie’s. Miss Hardy is a sprightly, not to say skittish, writer. 
She has the knack of writing smart dialogue, and though her 
heroines are rather too suggestive of a pair of brilliant barmaids 
(if such can be imagined), they are, on the whole, not very much 
more disagreeable than the rest of their kind. In real life— 
supposing such sparkling creatures to be possible in real life— 
they would, it may be, seem offensive enough; and though in 
this time of sentiment they could hardly be visited with the 
sound smacking which they now and then deserve, they would 
probably soon come to grief in other ways. Their names—their 
romantic names!—are Violet Foster and Rosemary Heath, 
Neither is altogether ingénue; for in Violet's past there is a 
“lost Arthur,” while as for Rosemary, who has red hair and 
scarlet lips and a creamy skin, she has begun (it is understood) 
by loving and losing under circumstances the most inoubliables, and 
since that epoch has looked on the male animal as her natural 
prey, and passed her life in his pursuit. At \Vvest Grove House 
—which “ was one of the many establishments in Florida. . . 
where young Englishmen are taken in and done for”—these two 
fair women are in their natural element. The place, which belongs 
to Rosemary's aunt, is crowded with males, = between these and 
the Foster-Heath combination there ensues an amount of wooing 
and pursuing which would seem excessive even in the works of the 
author of Molly Bawn. The principal combatant on the male side 
is for some time an American painter—Max Randolph the name 
of him—who rather wants the Foster, but is not at all averse 
from running the chances of the duello with the Heath. This 
is the way in which their blades are crossed, and the encounter is 
engaged. ‘“ Flave you been on the war-path lately ? ” inquires the 
intellectual Max of his sémillante antagonist; “ how many scalps 
of the aborigines hang at your girdle?” The Foster is seeing fair 
play; and this is how they fight the good tight in the Florida 
pictured by Miss Hardy. “ None—for a good reason,” ripostes 
the Heath, as quick as lightning. “ Why so?” retorts the un- 
daunted Randolph. “ Because the aborigines are bald,” says his 
fascinating enemy; and a palpable hit she makes, But it is not 
for nothing that in an affair of this sort Randolph is reckoned the 
most skilful, bloody, and fatal opposite in all Illyria. “Can't 
take them by the forelock, eh ? ” is bis next attack, and the effect 
of it is such that the judicious Foster has to interfere, The 
sequel must be read in Miss Hardy’s own words, though, as our 
space is restricted, her paragraphs, dramatic as they are, must be 
suppressed, “* You must be getting hungry for a scalp, Rosie,’ 
laughed Violet. ‘I am,’ she admitted freely; and then suddenl 
turning to Max, she added, ‘Take off your hat!’ Max obeyed, 
disclosing a sleek dark brown head of hair, not so closely cropped 
as it might have been. ‘I see it is there,’ Rosemary observed 
lightly. ‘What's there?’ ‘Your scalp; it’s to be had!’ 
‘For the taking?’ suggested Violet. ‘No, it isn't, he replied 
decidedly. ‘It sounds rude to contradict a lady ; but how can 
my scalp be there when you took it long ago, Miss Rosemary ? 
It seems to be here; but this is a world where nothing is, but all 
things seem. It is only the appearance of a scalp you see.’ 
‘A shadowy triumph,’ Violet remarked, ‘I'd test its reality if 
I had a practical tomahawk,’ said Rosemary, more briskly than 
usual, ‘Small doubt you would,’ he observed drily. ‘ Hearts 
are all in your line, Rosie,’ said her friend, ‘but 1 think you 
might let heads alone.’ ‘That's right, Miss Violet.’” 

Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera! They go on, and on, and on; for 
Miss Hardy is so dearly enamoured of their talk that she cannot 
bring herself to make them stop. Naturally, they have a like 
effect upon each other. After the experience which we have 
quoted the Heath begins to suspect—as who would not ?—that 
there is more in Max than meets the eye; she speaks of him con- 
tinually when she and the Foster are preparing for bed; she ex- 
presses a wish to tame him; in fact, she is so “hungry for a 
scalp ” (in the elegant phrase of her dearest Vi) that » boats 
with him by moonlight alone, she wanders on his arm in quiet 
woods, she kisses, and is kissed by, him with a most constant 
heart, like Sir John Falstatf Max, indeed, is very fond of kiss- 
ing. Ile kisses the Foster, as a matter of course; and even when 
the Heath is an affianced bride—Another's, too!—he is caught in 
the act, not only of saying “ Well, just for one last time, Rose- 
mary,” but of really “justing.” It is sad to have to relate that 
this gallant gentleman is lost alike to Rosie and to Vi—Rosie, 
whose delight in song is what Miss Hardy calls the “‘ Habaiera” 
from Carmen; Vi, who has “ struck out rather a specialty for her- 
self in the line of the more pathetic negro melodies.” He is shot 
by acommon nigger, and tattooed across the place of his inscru- 
table heart is found a name that is neither Vi’s nor Rosie's, but a 
mysterious Laura's. Rosie, who is soon to become Mrs, Thos. 
Tregelva, supports the shock of his death with becoming forti- 
tude; but Vi is so much distressed that not until she reaches 
Liverpool some weeks—or months is it >—after, can she make up 
her mind to so far forget him as to listen to somebody else 
and become a peeress. There is no fear, Miss Hardy assures 
us, that she will not be happy. It isa fact that “the tendrils of her 
vine-like nature will soon learn to twine fast and firm around” 
the object of her vows. But for all that “sho will never fo 
the man . . . who lies in his grave in the little South Florida 
churchyard, his heart's secret”—Laura, to wit—“ buried with 
him.” She may soothe her troubled fancy for a time with “the 
dear familiar old plantation song of the ‘Suwanee River,” or 
“the quaintly characteristic ballad of ‘Rosa Lee.’” But Max 
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was the man “ who won her love unsought” when she was only 
Vi Foster, and Lady Kilvastone must aye remember the fact. 

The hero of Lucy Carter—thoughtfully described as “ A Love 
Story of Middle-class Life ”—is one Harry Burr, the illegitimate 
son of a certain Frank Summers, and an indiscreet young woman 
called Polly Nye. The two lose sight of each other, and Polly 
goes to the worst of the bad. Then she marries a tailor (who 
= her boy his name), and takes to drink. Frank, meanwhile, 

married a widow, with one child who is of the female sex, 
and whose name is Lucy Carter; and it is presently obvious to 
the intelligent reader that Mr. Junior’s one object in writing this 
work was to bring Harry Burr and Lucy Carter into the fold of 
holy matrimony. Omnibus hoc vitium est auctoribus; that is the 
trick of all, or nearly all, writers of fiction. Give them a nice 
young man; throw in a nice young woman; let them send the 
nice young man to church with the nice young woman, in the 
capacity of gay groom and blushing bride ; and they ask no more 
of fate, and only a little more of art. They deviate, itis true, into 
“studies of manners” and “sketches of character,” and all that 
sort of thing; for they are obliged to produce manuscript enough 
to fill a volume, or two, or three, as the case may be, of printed 
matter, as otherwise they would not be able to call themselves 
novelists, or impose their nice young principals upon the public. 
Perhaps, when all the varieties of all the species of nice young 
men and women in nature have been exhausted, it will be 
sible for intending novelists to work off the creative excitement 
in an advertising column of the Times (or its equivalent), 
on the pattern of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages section 
of to-day. One cannot help wishing they might do so now, 
and that the new rule had come into operation ere Mr. Junior 
was moved to relieve his heated fancy by the composition of 
the present work. It is the dullest of books. A desert island 
might make it readable; but we are not even sure of that. 
And the worst is that it means well, and is done in very solemn 
earnest. It would have been amusing if the author could have 
made it so; but he could not, and there is an end of the matter. 
Neck and neck with it, as far as all these qualities—good in- 
tentions, solemnity of purpose, and mortal dulness—are concerned, 
is the Birth-Rights of Mr, Edgar Ray. Its hero is the manly, the 
self-reliant, the thoughtful Oswald Graham; its heroine is Eve 
Boyce, the ont the high-souled, the unintelligible. He is an 
auctioneer’s clerk ; though he comes of noble stock, and was once 
an Etonian, he is content to make valuations, and so forth, to earn 
his bread, for his father is in gaol, and he lives but to build up 
the family fortunes once more, and once more restore the credit of 
the family name. So far as we can gather, he does no more to 
this end than marry his “ dove-lady,” the mysterious Eve; but, as 
Eve is only an artist's model, with a taste for babbling about 
Dante and Mazzini and for going about in “a ruby toga” when 
she is off duty, it can hardly be said that his effort is crowned 
with success, The author’s drift, indeed, is not easily appre- 
hended. His ways are dark and his language is very lofty; so 
that whether he intends his book to be a common nove! or a 
morality of self-sacrifice and the forgiveness of injuries remains an 
open question, Eve Boyce is not Eve Boyce, to begin with. She 
is the child of a certain Father Fabiani, who has been a patriot 
(it would seem), and is now a priest, and a mysterious Italian 
called Madeleine (sic) Santi. She is exceeding fair to look upon, 
and she has touched the too susceptible heart of the painter 
Ristori. The result is a variety of improper overtures. These 
are scornfully rejected, and the wrath of this bold bad man is 
such that Eve is no sooner married to her Oswald as Eve Boyce 
than he sends her a letter informing her that her real name is 
Eve Santi, that she is therefore not legally married, that she 
has “ desecrated the altar by falseh and dishonoured the 
priest's house,” and that “I now scorn you, and will ex 
— deceit.” Eve, on receipt of this document, makes straight 
or the Embankment, and is about to conceal her shame and 
her variegated nomenclature in the Thames. She is rescued, 
however, in good time; and, after a certain amount of illness 
and tall talk, she forgives her wronger, makes a new man of 
him by the act, is married once more to her Oswald—this 
time as Eve Santi—and converted finally into Eve Graham. 
As for Fabiani, he returns to Italy, with his sister, Madame 
Aberlado; for, as the author remarks, soaring high above grammar 
and the human understanding in the effort, “they who the world 
would have scorned had they not lived above its scorn and who 
were now one” had “ overcome their persecutors by a stronger 
right than that of ‘ birth’—‘ brotherhood!’~—and by that real 
love which deigns not to count injuries.” In such gibberish does 
the author commune with himself and his readers for close on 
three hundred “Tn youth,” he observes by the lips of one 
of his characters, “ the deficiencies of the now are not felt in the 
certainties of an after-come.” The meaning of this oracular 
utterance is far from clear; but the drift of it appears to be 
encouraging, and to ponder it well may perhaps console the author 
for those “ deficiencies of the now” which are all-too obvious in 
Birth-Rights, Far better than either Mr. Junior's work or Mr. 
Ray's is A Noble Name, written by Mr. W. W. Fenn in collabo- 
ration—or “in conjunction,” as he puts it—with the late author 
of Jennie of the “ Prince's.” It is the story of a blind man who, 
after many reverses and “ deceptions,” is at last happily married 
to the one woman iv the world for him. It is written with 
emphasis ; it is generous in spirit, and there are many readers to 
whom it will be a very pleasant experience. 

The intrigue of Woman and her Master is one of those tre- 


mendous combinations the secret of which went out with its 
author, the late illustrious J. F. Smith. To tell it so as to do it 
justice was impossible even to Smith himself. For us it must 
suffice to sa ta Wicked Nobleman, a Female Fiend (Smith 
calls her a Female Fiend), and a Bold Bad Lawyer, are the prime 
agents on the one hand; that on the other is Injured Innocence in 
several of its most attractive forms; that the bone of con- 
tention is an enormous fortune; and that, after a whole epic 
of thrilling experiences, Virtue triumphs all along the line, while 
Vice is defeated in a style that has seldom been su - Smith, 
indeed, was the most magnificent of his kind. is English is 
rather pompous than expressive ; his sentiment is perhaps a trifle 
hackneyed ; his characters are far from new. But his invention 
was inexhaustible; and into Woman and her Master he has 
contrived to pack the material of some fourteen three-volume 
novels, There are many students of fiction who will not be able 
to peruse the book at all. There are many who will peruse it with 
glee. The first are much to be commiserated. The others may 
be congratulated on the fact that in Woman and her Master they 
have the certainty before them of a week's hard reading of the 
most preposterous kind in English. 


NOR’ARD OF THE DOGGER.* 


A tee book is a very full account of the origin and work of the 
“ Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen,” written by its founder 
and director, Mr. E. J. Mather. No time more fitting than the 
present could have been found for publishing this very interesting 
volume; for it is during the winter months that the deep-sea 
fishermen require most help. Judging from the tales told by the 
author, their condition, both moral and physical, previous to the 
foundation of the Mission, was in many respects piteous, and the 
hardships and privations which they suffered were most severe. 
Landsmen can scarcely realize what it means to haye a broken 
limb which cannot be attended to or set for perhaps ten days, 
and these days spent in a smack, with scanty accommodation and 
in a rough sea, when every movement of the boat is agony 
to the injured man. Yet readers of Mr. Mather’s book must. 
soon see that such occurrences are by no means exceptional, but 
seem to be among the ordinary events of life in a trawling fleet. 
The greater number of these accidents appear to happen in rough 
weather, whilst the trawlers are transferring their cargoes to 
the steamer which takes the fish to the market. Let us hope 
that some means may be devised for minimizing this particular 
danger, though cured, we fear, it cannot be, as there must always. 
be great risk incurred in the operation of loading a steamer from 
an open boat in a heavy sea. The author does point out a method 
of reducing these accidents—namely, that the tishermen engaged 
in this duty should wear lifebelts; but the fishermen themselves 
seem to be adverse to doing so, for fear of being considered 
cowards. Few people realize that the North Sea trawling fleets, 
composed of fishing smacks, have to remain at sea for eight weeks 
at a time, and, as they are stationed too far from land to be able 
to run for shelter to any roads or harbour, have to ride out the 
fiercest gales as best they can. A consideration of these facts 
will bring home to the reader what. dangers and difficulties are 
undergone by those who in the winter time provide our markets. 
with tish. ‘The great majority of landsmen appear to think that 
fishermen only remain at sea tor a day or two, and do not go far 
from land. 

It would be bad enough for the trawlers if they had to contend 
against the elements alone, but there is another and a more insi- 
dious enemy, to whose account a very large proportion of the killed 
and wounded may be placed; needless to say, we refer to the 
“coper.” He is generally a foreigner, although—to their shame, 
be it said—the author gives one or two instances of Englishmen 
adopting this mode of life, who fits out a vessel to sail amongst 
the trawling fleets, and supplies the fishermen with tobacco and 
spirits of the coarsest and most deadly description. The spirit 
most in request is aniseed brandy, not unfrequently dosed with 
laudanum, which has a maddening effect on those who drink it. 
The coper sells his tobacco at an unremunerative price, in order to 
induce the trawlers to come to his vessel and drink, and then 
continues to supply them on board their own smacks as long as 
they have money or fish to offer in exchange. And the coper in- 
duces them to part with their owner’s nets and tackle for the same 
purpose. The reader will understand what fearful loss of life and 
injuries occur when the greater portion of the crew of a smack 
are drunk and a storm arises, and what miseries are entailed on 
their wives and children when they spend their hard-earned gains 
on board the 7 vessel. Such are a few of the evils to tight 
against which the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen was founded. 
The workers in this Mission have prevailed because they in no way 
permit it to become sectarian, and help every man, whether ‘he pro- 
tess a religion or not, even to the extent of giving aid to its foes 
the copers, 

The latter succeeded in getting the custom of the fishermen 
because they sold tobacco to them at the rate of Is. per pound; 
whereas, if tobacco was purchased on shore, the men had to pay 
2s. 6d. per pound. Small blame, therefore, to them if they 
wished to save this 1s. 6d. per lb., and dealt with the copers. 
Now, however, the Mission have struck a death-blow at the 
copers by supplying good tobacco at the same rate of 1s. per lb. 


* Nor’ard of the Dogger. By E. J. Mather. London: Nisbet & Co. 
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and have thereby removed one great inducement te the fishermen 
to frequent the copers’ vessels, This result has only been at- 
tained by great efforts on the part of the Mission and the munifi- 
cence of a well-known firm, 

“Mission” or “ Bethel” ships are attached to many of the 
trawling fleets, and carry a supply of tobacco and somebody 
on board who is acquainted with surge These ships would be 
attached to every trawling fleet if the Mission had sufficient 
money, but each of them costs 2,300/, to fit out, besides the ex- 
pense of working and keeping in repair. At present there are 
eight mission vessels, but, on the other hand, there are nineteen 
trawling fleets. In those fleets where there is a Mission vessel 
the copers find that their custom has deserted them, Considering 
that the Mission has only been started since 1881 it is wonderful 
wkat support it has obtained, and how much good it has done. 
From the most worldly point of view itis very desirable to improve 
the condition of these fishermen, as from their numbers are mainly 
recruited our navy and naval reserves. Higher and more 
deserved praise cannot be given to this Mission than that which 
the Rev. Canon Venables, late vicar of Great Yarmouth—who 
had every opportunity of seeing how it worked—gave when he 


- gaid:—* This Mission commends itself to me because it so practi- 


cally exemplifies the words which we are hearing constantly in 
Church when we ‘ ask those things which are requisite and neces- 
sary, as well for the body as the soul.’ ” 

Mr. Mather'’s descriptions of the fleet and the smacksmen are 
most interesting, and no reader will lay down this book after 
finishing it without feeling that he has learnt much of the life that 
our fishermen lead when out with the trawling fleets. Good as 
this book is, we cannot help feeling that it might have been 
shortened without spoiling its interest, and that perhaps the reli- 
gious element is rather too prominent to appeal to all classes of 
readers. The Mission itself appears to give religious instruction 
to the fishermen in the wisest fashion—namely, by making 
friends with them first, and then offering it to, but not forcing it 
on, them, Altogether we can strongly recommend this book, and 
hope that more people than do so at present may be induced to 
support the Mission after learning its history. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES.* 


iv is easy, without reference to the title-page, to see that these 

South African Sketches are the work of a practised pen. Major 
Ellis has already written several books, and as a consequence of 
this literary experience the little volume under notice is far more 
readable than many pretentious works of travel. Indeed, its 
author seems to us to possess the literary faculty in a marked 
degree. He does not say much about his personages, but they 
stand out quite clearly and distinctly to the reader's eye, and he 
has a fond of rough pathos which he may perhaps have caught 
from a well-known American writer with whose tales of camp 
life and diggers Major Ellis’s sketches have something in common. 
There are also some pretty descriptions of scenery and nature in 
these pages. Here is a passage taken at hazard :— 

The sun was now sinking like a ball of fire beyend the red ochre- 
coloured hills in the distance, throwing long golden rays of light over 
Gong-Gong, tinging with a roseate hue the white tents dotted about 
among the acacias, and dancing in a thousand golden spangles on the 
rippling waters at the drift. From the claims men with pick and spade 
on shoulder were wending their ways towards their tents; the cradles were 
motionless on the river bank ; and here and there thin white curls of smoke, 
clear)y delineated against the evening sky, rose up from numerous newly- 
lighted camp-fires. From a little distance up the stream came down the 
sounds of laughter and voices, where some half a dozen diggers were 
splashing about in the river after the day’s work, and the echo rolled back 
lenis from the hills on the opposite bank, startling the buck in the reeds 
above the rapids, 

This is not only picturesquely written, but it carries con- 
viction to the reader's mind of the truth of the description. He 
feels that it is from the pen of some observant man who has seen 
and made a note of the calm beauties of the scene which he de- 
scribes, The same remark may be made of the book generally. 
It is sometimes a little difficult to know whether Major Ellis’s 
sketches are meant to be taken as truth or fiction ; — there 
is a little of both about them. However this may be, one or two 
of them are undoubtedly pathetic both in their matter and their 
setting forth. The tale of Piet is perhaps the best. Piet was a 
Hottentot boy—a real Hottentot, drawn to the life, but with 
a certain veneer of civilization. He got run over while driving a 
team of mules, and the author was kind tohim. As he did not 
get well quickly enough, his master turned him out to recover or 
starve. So he sought out Major Ellis, who was digging for 
diamonds at New Rush, and entered his service. One day Major 
Ellis shot a hare. Piet refused to eat of it. As Hottentots are 
rot generally particular about their food, he was pressed to give a 
reason. Here it is:— 

The moon comes, by-and-bye it dies, and then it comes to life again. 
The moon once called the hare, and said to him, “ Go to men and tell them 
that, as | die and come to life again, so shall they also die and come to life 

in.” The hare went accordingly as he was told, and when he returned 
moon asked him, “ What did you say?” The hare replied, “ I have 
told them that, as you die and come not to life again, so shall they also die 
and come not to life again.” “ What,” said the moon, “ did you say that ?” 


And, being angry, he took up a stick, and hit the hare on the mouth, which 
became slit. 

Therefore, because it brought the wrong message, Hottentots 
avoid hare. We should have thought that this would be an 
excellent reason for eating them. The whole tale is evidently a 
“sport ” from the well-known Zulu legend of the chameleon and 
the Intulo or salamander, and of the messages which they took to 
the Houses of Life and Death from the lips of the Rulers of men. 
Piet grew attached to his master. Once the latter went away for 
a while, and on his return asked the Hottentot how he had been 
getting on. “Ob, well enough, Baas,” he answered; “I cry for 
you all time. I miss you plenty; and when I no see you,I go 
smell your coat.” Major Ellis is careful to explain that the coat 
was a very old and dirty one. Clearly there was something in 
Piet’s hare theory. The sequel shows it. Major Ellis, some 
other white men, and three natives, one of whom was Piet, were 
out one morning hunting a leopard which had attacked a mule. 
When they had gone a little way a hare bolted between the legs 
ofa gentleman called D——, a chum of Major Ellis’s. Thereon 
Piet suggested that the whole party should turn back, because 
“some person go die this day.” He knew that the hare had not 
appeared for nothing. Presently they found the leopard, and 
wounded it. It sprang straight upon Piet. “I could hear a 
horrible crunching and growling,” says Major Ellis, “and the 
hind legs of the leopard seemed to be working like those of a cat.” 
It was killed, and the carcase dragged off Piet, who was dying. 
He tried to smile, and said:—“I tell you some person go die this 
day. All same, that hare liar hare. Ile run against the baas, 
not ’gainst me. Baas (Mr. D——) proper man for die. Gimme 
drop o’ drink.” And he promptly died. 

Even more pathetic is the incident detailed in the paper called 
“Two Looks at a River.” It would be difficult to invent any- 
thing more terribly tragic than the picture of the unfortunate 
woman in the throes of confinement, and with her three-year-old 
child clinging to her, being washed out of the waggon to her 
death, and, at the same time, making motions to those on the 
banks to assist, not herself, but her swimming husband. And it 
is not an invention. It is given asa true story, unfortunately of 
a sort not uncommon in South Africa. together, we can 
recommend this volume to those who are interested in well-told 
incidents of colonial life. 


HANNAY’S SMOLLETT.* 


oe some obscure reason the creator of Tom Bowling and 
Hawser Trunnion has not greatly occupied the biographer - 
and essayist. Since the Memoirs by Moore and Anderson, both 
of which date from the last century, there has been nothing in 
the nature of a Life of Smollett but the unpretentious little volume 
issued by the late Robert Chambers in 1867. No critical article 
of any authority has appeared, with the exception of one which 
came out in the Quarterly some thirty years ago. Scott, indeed, 
wrote a sketch of his predecessor in his large and genial style for 
Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library; and Thackeray, in the famous 
Lectures on the English Humourists, sandwiched him neatly 
between Hogarth and Fielding. In his picturesque History of 
English Literature M. Taine spares Smollett but a few unsympa- 
thetic pages, and now and then he makes fitful apparition in 
fugitive collections of papers on fiction or the novel. This com- 
rative neglect of a notable writer has been prolonged, more or 
ess, to our own day, and there is no niche in the “ Men of Letters” 
series for the author of Humphry Clinker, Nor are there any 
indications that the companion gallery of “English Worthies,’ 
accused as it is of predilections for personages neither “ worthy ” 
nor * English,” is prepared to extend him any hospitality. Some- 
thing of this might have been attributed to the unquotable 
character of much of his work, if this had been felt to be an 
objection in the case of Swift and Sterne; something to the 
slender amount of biographical material, if this, again, had not 
proved, in more than one instance, an attraction rather than an 
obstacle. But, whatever the solution, the fact has at least had the 
effect of leaving the field open. It is not without advantage that 
Smollett has waited for his ecushen 
We may say at once that we think Mr. Hannay was worth 
waiting for, and that within the arbitrary limits of a popular 
series he bas produced a thoroughly satisfactory and sensible 
account of Smollett’s life and labours, He makes, indeed, no 
icular parade of authorities, and he pretends to no discoveries. 
‘or, at this hour of the day, are any important discoveries to be 
expected. It is scarcely possible now that we should ever know 
more of the prototype of the “ adorable Narcissa” than that she had 
black hair, and passed with her acquaintances for “a silly woman” 
—a description which, if we assume Smollett, like Fielding, to have 
modelled his heroines after his wife, must be held to be in part cor- 
roborated. Even concerning Smollett himself—notwithstanding 
his literary eminence and his many illustrious contemporaries— 
there is no plethora of particulars. During the twenty years which 
succeeded the publication of his first novel, Roderick Random, 
Fielding, Johnson, Goldsmith, Richardson, Sterne, Hume, Burke, 
and Garrick were all more or less active ; but with most of these 
he had no connexion, and with the rest his relations were 
but slight. Although he gave Johnson his nickname of the 


* South African Sketches. By A. B. Ellis. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1887. 


* Great Writers. Edited by Eric S. Robertson. Tobias George Smollett. 
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“Great Cham of Literature,” he did not belong to the famous 
“Club,” and so missed the immortality which Boswell’s pen has 
secured to nullities such as Hawkins and to non-literary such 
as Beaucierk and Langton. But, in spite of the lack of personal 
anecdote, Mr. Hannay has managed to convey a very definite idea 
of the man. Using judiciously the scant records which remain, 
he leaves upon us the impression of a personality somewhat 
haughty and reserved, constitutionally hard and cynical, though 
not unkindly, more generous than charitable, very irritable and 
irascible, but at the same time very forgiving 
(his temper has been classified 
_ As hasty, but he’s very quickly pacified), 

and, for the rest, an indomitable deskman and a domesticated 
husband and father. There is no doubt that these traits fairly 
belong to Smollett, and they are confirmed by the references which 
he makes in bis novels and elsewhere to his own character. 

On Smollett’s writings Mr. Hannay’s verdict is at once just and 
straightforward. Rightly recognizing that the measure of an 
author’s achievement is his living work, he does not attempt to 
find hidden beauties in those minor efforts which even Smollett’s 
own contemporaries saw fit to forget. Although he (cha- 
racteristically) betrays a certain kindness for the “ vehemence 
of slash” displayed in The Regicide, he does not less relegate 
that mouthy tragedy to the “depressed position of a play for 
the closet,” nor does he discover in Advice and Reproof any- 
thing more than the regulation satire of manners, by which every 
eighteenth-century gentleman of the pen was bound to make his 
entry into letters. He is justly condemnatory of the pseudo- 
Swittian filth of the Adventures of an Atom, one of those efforts 
in which a curiously unsavoury side of Smollett's nature is un- 
relieved by any glimpses of his better genius; and he does not 
disguise the fact that Ferdinand, Count Fathom, however “ magni- 
ficent in sin,” is but a “poor rogue” and a pinchbeck picaroon. 
Of the translations and histories he writes discreetly, giving, in- 
deed, to the Don Quiévote rather more praise than, as we think, 
the modern school of Englishers would accord to it; but he 
reserves his chief space for the novels, and especially Roderick 
Random and Humphry Clinker. When he says of Sir Launcelot 
Greaves that it is crippled by its perverse imitation of Don 
Quixote, he is saying what is unanswerable, although we confess 
to a sneaking kindness for the merchant captain Crowe and 
Aurelia Darnel. Pereyrine Pickle has always seemed to us, as 
Mr. Hannay frankly calls him, a ruffian—of whose invertebrate 
adventures it may safely be asserted that they are not only too 
long, but too broad. Their vital part is the immortal picture 
of that strange sea-trio from whose palisade and patereroes 
Sterne took a hint for “My Uncle Toby.” To these and 
to the Tom Bowling of Roderick Random—a better, because 
a fresher and earlier, conception—Mr. Hannay devotes the best 
pages of his book, writing of them with an enthusiasm and a 

kk sympathy which are infectious. But, like most of his 
author's biographers, he reserves his strongest praise for Smollett’s 
swan-song, The Expedition of Humphry Clinker, a book which not 
only makes him “distinctly and undeniably one of the first 
humourists of the eighteenth century,” but reveals an unsus- 
pected tenderness of disposition. So much one may certainly 
affirm of the immortal volumes which give us not only Matthew 
and Tabitha Bramble, but Lismahago and Winifred Jenkins. We 
should have liked to quote Mr. Hannay’s summary of Smollett’s 
place in letters, and it would not be difficult to cite more than one 
critical passage of marked insight and felicity. But our duty will 
have been adequately performed if we have directed the attention 
of the reader to what seems to us to be an exceptionally manly 
and capable record of a writer who, with all reservations, still 
remains one of the great masters of the English novel. 

In closing the volume it is curious to see, on glancing at the 
brief chronological table with which Mr. J. P. Anderson concludes 
his useful Bibliographical Appendix, how the general estimate of 
the novels is borne out by the circumstances of their produc- 
tion. Setting aside the tragedy and satires as the merely tenta- 
tive efforts of a genius seeking its vocation, Smollett’s first works 
of importance were written before he was thirty, or during the 
time at which, with the general run of authorkind, the creative 
and assimilative faculties are most energetic. The best parts of 
these works, again, are their sea-characters; and it was precisely 
upon sea-characters that the accident of his calling as a surgeon's 
mate had focussed the author's attention when his powers of per- 
ception were at their brightest and keenest. A long reach of 
twenty years, occupied mainly by the translations and compila- 
tions which. a merciful fate provides as substitutes for flagging 
invention, followed these first fortunate efforts; and it was not 
until the last months of his life that, chastened and softened by 
ill health and disappointment, he found a Martin’s summer of his 
ancient power in the enforced leisure of a foreign exile. 


MURRAY’S GUIDE TO ROME.* 


T is with very mingled feelings that one is led, either in ima- 
gination or in fact, to revisit the once supremely fascinating 
city of Rome. On the one hand, the excavations made during 
the last ten or twelve years have brought to light a great deal 


* Handbook of Rome and its Environs. Fourteenth edition. London: 
Murray. 


that is valuable to the antiquary ; certain vexed problems have 
been solved, and a great deal of new light has been thrown 
on many of the most’ puzzling questions in the science of ancient 
Roman topography. Any one who takes a moderately intelligent 
interest in Roman history must feel that even so serious a sacrifice 
as the destruction of the picturesque Campo Vaccino, with its 

ups of milk-white oxen and its lovely avenues of trees, has 
So atoned.for by the exposure of the whole area of the Forum 
Romanum, including the rostra, the Temple of Vesta, and the 
adjacent houses of the Pontifex Maximus and the Vestals—the 
centre of the religious life of old Rome, as the rostra formed the 
focus of political activity. The other side of the picture is a very 
gloomy one; great as was the archeological interest of Rome, 
the city was almost more remarkable for its unrivalled beauty, 
Every space formed by the shrinking of the medieval and modern 
city within the wide circuit of Aurelian’s walls was filled by 
villa gardens, rich in noble stone-pines and cypresses, or by the 
less ordered beauty of luxuriant vineyards. It was the combi- 
nation of antiquarian interest, medieval picturesqueness, and mar- 
vellous natural beauty which made Rome the most fascinating city 
in the world. And now, sad to say, it is rapidly becoming one of the 
ugliest and most vulgarly commonplace capitals in Europe. Villa 
after villa, garden after garden, has been destroyed, and the hor- 
rible wastes thus created filled with dreary boulevards lined with 
jerry-built “ residential mansions,” as a London house agent would 
call them, faced with stucco, and resembling a third-rate suburb 
in the Paris of M. Haussmann. A bare list of the horrors per- 
petrated would occupy a large space ; the hideous climax perha 
was reached when the famous Ludovisi Gardens, one of the 
loveliest spots even in once beautiful Rome, were, a little more 
than a year ago, handed over to the speculative builder to do his 
worst with them. The loss of the picturesque costumes, and the reli- 
gious processions—long rows of candle-bearing friars chanting their 
monotonous hymns, the scarlet-robed cardinals in their medizvally 
gorgeous carriages, and all the pomp of the Church which once 
tilled the streets of Rome with an ever-moving series of pictures, 
full of brilliant colour and artistic charm—all these things perhaps 
inevitably vanished when the temporal power of the eee 
passed away, and the advent of the King of Italy brought a flood 
of nineteenth-century thought and custom to sweep away the 
lingering medizvalism in the Papal city. But the Romans even 
of a united Italy might surely have spared beauties which had no 
connexion with the bygone clerical rule. 

Moreover, except within a few reserved areas, such as the Forum 
Romanum, the Palatine hill, and the greater Therma, the most 
priceless remains of ancient Rome are crushed under the Jugger- 
nauth wheels of the speculative builder, so that the antiquary now 
dreads to hear of new discoveries, fearing that they are only a 
prelude toa complete and final destruction of some long buried 
treasure. 

For these reasons there is a double and special difficulty 
in producing an accurate Guide to Rome; it is no easy task for 
any editor to keep himself informed both of the new objects of 
interest brought to light and the last case of obliteration of so me 
old topographical feature or ancient building. 

On the whole, the editor of this fourteenth edition of Murray's 
Rome has been successful in adding the necessary information 
about the discoveries of recent years; and we are glad to find that 
some very interesting plans have been introduced from the Notizie 
degli scavi and other sources, such as that of the Pantheon, show- 
ing the adjoining remains of the Baths of Agrippa, the so-called 
Temple of Neptune, with the traces of its great temenos wall, and 
the two temples within the Porticus of Octavia discovered during 
the demolition of the picturesque, but dirty, Ghetto. The great 
fault of the Guide is that it is a very complex piece of patchwork, 
with far too much remaining of the older editions, written at a 
time when the science of archeology was in its infancy and 
Winckelmann was still as the chief authority on classical 
art. ‘Thus weare told at p. 403 that the Albani relief of Antinous, 
“after the Apollo Belvedere and the Laocoon, is perhaps the most 
beautiful monument of antiquity which has been transmitted to 
us”; the fact being that in the time of Winckelmann the very 
existence of Greek sculpture was yet undiscovered, and what we 
now know to be Romanized copies of third-rate examples of Greek 
ee as being the masterpieces of the Hellenic 
world. 

Throughout the Guide the notices of classical scul are half 
a century or more behind the level of our present knowledge of 
the subject, and the whole of such sections as those on the Vatican 
and Capitoline a galleries need to be rewritten on a totally 
different system. The chief thing is to point out clearly those 
rare pieces of sculpture which may be considered original Greek 
works, and, secondly, to indicate what originals have been trans- 
mitted to us, with more or less modification, in the form of 
Roman copies of the Imperial age—a point which often gives 
great importance and interest to what is in itself of little value 
as a work of art. The only way, in all probability, to produce @ 
really first-rate Guide to Rome would be to secure the services 
of two, or perhaps more, editors. No one man could be ade- 
quately acquainted with a subject of such encyclopedic scope— 
including, as it does, Greek art, Roman topography, the Christian 
Rome of the Catacombs, the churches of the middle ages, and the 
later art of the Renaissance. Without being necessarily an 
original investigator, the compiler of such a Guide must have some 
real knowledge of his subjects to enable him to collect and 
abstract from the writings of others information which is both 
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accurate and of primary importance; and this knowledge has 
clearly been wanting in recent editors of the Guide. 

The portions of the book which are devoted to the painting and 
architecture of the middle ages and the Renaissance are less satis- 
factory than the classical part. Whole columns are devoted to 
quite worthless works of art—such as the — mass of the paint- 
ings and sculpture in St. Peter’s, S. Maria Maggiore, the Lateran, 
and other basilicas—while the rare works of real importance are 

ssed over in silence or are scarcely mentioned. The result of 
this is that the usually rather hurried visitor has no indication of 
what he should examine and what he should avoid even looking 
at—the first necessity in a guide-book. 

In describing a large collection of works of art of all kinds and 
degrees of value or worthlessness, a guide-book should not aim at 
the completeness of a separate monograph, but should be as care- 
ful to avoid wasting the visitor’s time and eyesight as to point out 
the exceptional objects which are really worthy of attention. 
Thus, for example, every work, whether in sculpture or mosaic, 
of the thirteenth-century Cosimati family should be described 
with some detail; and, among the productions of the fifteenth 
century, all the works of Mino da Fiesole and his school should be 
treated in a way which would bring their exceptional beauty into 

minence. From the point of view of the student of eccle- 
siology, Murray’s Guide is no less defective. For example, the 
Church of the Quattro Santi Incoronati, which possesses many 
points of unique interest, is described with an utter absence of 
appreciation, and the reader would never guess that it is surpassed 
in interest by none of the early churches of Rome—not even such 
Basilicas as the famous San Clemente and Sta, Agnese. 

‘ Again, the Cloister of 8. Lorenzo fuori le mura, which both for 
archzological interest and picturesque beauty is one of the chief 
remains in Rome of the early medieval period, is passed over with 
a line or two which would certainly never lead a traveller to seek 
itout. As in classic art, so in that of the Renaissance, this Guide 
is very far behind its time. Far too much ewan is given to 
the degraded works of the later (so-called) Roman school; and a 
great mass of valuable space is wasted which should be devoted 
to the paintings of an earlier and better time. 

Excellent as this present edition is in many ways, one cannot but 
hope that the fifteenth edition will be entrusted to much abler 
hands, and the whole work completely remodelled da capo, so that 
it may no longer fall below the very high level of excellence which 
is certainly attained by most of Mr. Murray’s numerous Guide- 


VON HOLST’S CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


HIS book professes to be only an encyclopedic sketch. It is, 
however, quite full enough to satisfy most requirements short 
of those for which only the original authorities will suflice, and 
also to make us regret that it is not furnished with an analytical 
table of contents and a more copious index. Mr. Mason’s English 
is generally free from the stiffness which besets translations, espe- 
cislly from German ; and it is no fault of his that parts of the 
exposition, being intended for Continental readers in the first 
instance, and therefore emphasizing various things which an 
American or English reader takes for granted, look rather cum- 
brous in English, We have not compared the translation with 
the learned author's original text, but it has the appearance of 
careful and competent work. 

Increased attention has been paid of late years in Europe to 
federal constitutions, and the political problems involved in them. 
The Constitution of the United States (commonly and conveniently, 
though not with strict accuracy, referred to as the American Con- 
stitution) is the most conspicuous and instructive example. It is 
still the exception for educated Englishmen to know much about 
it, even those who profess an interest in politics as a science. 
Such persons know that there is a President of the United States 
and a Congress, and have heard that the Constitution is a written 
document. Most of them would probably say that the President 
answers to the King in a European constitutional monarchy, and 
Congress to the Parliament, thereby giving a quite misleading 
notion of American federal government to yf one who had no 
previous information. Only a minority of them, we conceive, 
could make any definite and fairly correct statement of the rela- 
tions that exist between the several departments of the federal 
government, and between the federal constitution and adminis- 
tration and the several constitutions and municipal laws and 
governments of the constituent States in the Union. American 
commentaries on the Constitution are in no wise wanting, but 
they are diffuse, technical, and not everywhere or to all students 
easy of access in this country. Such a work as this of Dr. 
von Holst’s, addressed to educated readers at large, may be ex- 

ted to do good service in enlarging political information and 

ispelling mistakes. Mr. J. K. Stephen has very lately done a 
good work of the same kind by causing the text of the Con- 
stitution itself—which is to be found at the end of Dr. von 
Holst’s book—to be separately printed in pamphlet form and 
sold for an almost nominal sum. There is a curious aversion among 
writers on history and politics to using the fundamental texts. 
It is difficult to get a correct account of the Act of Settlement 


* The Constitutional Law of the United States » Ren ond By Dr. 
H. von Holst. Authorized Edition. Translated by Alfred Bishop Steen. 
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from any popular source of information. You shall search many 

histories of the French Revolution before you find the actual 

formula of the Rights of Man. And you shall read a great deal 

about Warren Hastings before you learn what he was specifically 
with. 

It is needless to dwell upon the more obvious errors which are 
corrected by mere inspection of this text, and are not plausible on 
any ground. Among comparatively plausible errors the most 
natural, and perhaps the most dangerous, is to exaggerate the 
formal merits of the American Constitution, and to ascribe what- 
ever is best in the results to the perfection of the instrument. 
This is unjust both to the framers of the Constitution, who worked, 
according to Aristotle’s maxim, not for an absolutely best plan, 
but for the best then and there possible, and to the practical sense 
of the American people, whose good faith and good will have 
developed the plan laid down a century ago, and made it a living 
reality. Without good faith, good will, anda practical sense of 
politics, the best of written constitutions must fail; with them 
any reasonably well-framed constitution will succeed. It is not 
the freedom of a document from faults or omissions, but the 
— capacity of men, that determines the fate of institutions. 

n some ways the American Constitution has clearly failed to give 
effect to the purposes of its framers. We do not here refer to the 
War of Secession. That was the offspring of causes which already 
existed at the date of the Constitution, and were not unknown 
to the founders of the Union. It was not ible, however, to 
deal with them then, and they were advisedly left alone. Any 
other course would only have precipitated a conflict which, though 
inevitable sooner or later, was postponed to a time when the 
Union was strong enough to bear it, and the risk of interference 
from without—a quite real one, even as things happened—was 
not excessive. But, if there is a particular pu which is 
strong and er: on the face of the Constitution, it is that of 
setting the President above common party strife. He is chosen 
by electors appointed by each State “in such manner as the Legis- 
lature thereof may direct ”—not necessarily, therefore, by popular 
vote at all. They must be at least thirty-tive years of age; they 
must not be members of Congress or office-holders. Clearly they 
were intended to be a body of independent citizens, exercising a 
real and considered discretion. The President was to be the 
chosen of the picked men of the States. Partisan ambition and 
party discipline have wholly frustrated this design; the electors 

ave become the mere nominees of party conventions, and to all 
practical intents the President might.as well be elected by direct 
popular vote. It is not uncommonly believed that he is, and the 
mistake is a far slighter one than it would be to suppose that 
the second Article of the Constitution, as expanded by the 
twelfth amendment, works according to its origins opirit. 

Once and again, moreover, the Constitution has been distinctl 
strained in party conflicts. The election of President Hayes is 
still within young men’s memory ; the difficulty would have been 
eg surmounted in few other countries. Very seldom in 

istory has a strong minority submitted to a defeat which it held 
unfair and ill rather than risk the public peace. 
generally known to the world, but hardly less grave, have been 
other conjunctures which were dealt with by exceptional means. 
There is nothing to prevent a constitutional deadlock arising 
from differences , of m the executive and the judicial depart- 
ments. In the “ legal tender cases” such a deadlock was averted 
only by the Supreme Court—reconstituted for that very end— 
overruling its own recent decision. These matters, and others 
which could be mentioned, go, in our opinion, to the credit 
of the people, and not to the discredit of the Constitution. 
The point is that nations, or autonomous parts of nations, are 
made with men and not with pen and ink; and now that there is 
talk of constitution-making on our side of the ocean, this cannot 
be too much insisted upon. 

Dr. von Holst is careful to bring out the difference between the 
system of independent powers established by the American Con- 
stitution and the Parliamentary system of the mother country; 
but he seems to be hardly aware how much less the difference was 
a century ago than it is now. The unwritten British Constitution 
has develo unchecked. The written text of the American 
Constitution has stood firm. In fact, the American Constitution 
is an example on a grand scale of the conservatism of codes, 

rovided they be honestly made and accepted. The President's 

essage is still the announcement of a personal and independent 
policy, which, on the other hand, Congress is free to reject, if it 
thinks fit, without fear of a general election. 

One or two details of American public law, as here stated, 
might be profitably studied by some professed democrats; for 
instance, this one :—“ Even the attempt to prevent the execution 
of a single law, or to compel its repeal, is treason, if force is used 
and the resistance is of a public and general character. The 
amount of force used is a matter of indifference.” For the full 
appreciation of this doctrine, however, it is proper, if not neces- 
sary, to observe the New York policeman in situ, 


NEW MUSIC. 


T is with much interest we have received the “Part Song and 
Chorus Book,” by Charles E. Whiting, formerly teacher 

of music in the Boston schools, as we seldom have an opportunity 
of seeing educational American musical works. He us in 
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his preface that, in order thoroughly to master some of the music 
in this book “ considerable study is needed,” and that “ pupils 
will be well paid for their efforts in this direction”; also that 
this collection is believed to be “an exceptional work of its 
class”; therefore Mr. Whiting has evidently a high opinion 
of his work. The book begins with a “ Condensed Elementary 
Course,” in which the explanations seem clearly put, but in 
musical language rather foreign to our ears. It sounds curious to 
hear of the tones and semitones of a scale called “steps” and 
“ half-steps,” and the written forms of the notes, instead of being 
breves, semibreves, minims, crotchets, quavers, semiquavers, &c., 
are called double, whole, half, quarter, eighth, sixteenth, thirty- 
second, &c, Then, again, another unaccustomed feature is to see, 
in the printing of the separate parts in part songs, the tenor 
C clef placed on the note O on the stave in the treble clef, 
thereby making it an octave lower. This certainly avoids our 
modern system of writing the tenor clef an octave higher than 
it is sung, but would be rather surprising to those who are 
accustomed to singing from the old tenor clef. In the section of 
“ Scale Transposition” the explanation is so condensed that it 
would lead pupils to suppose that in any case it is only possible 
to modulate from a sharp signature into the dominant or from 
flats into the subdominant. The point we like least in this work 
is the travesty of some of the most beautiful and well-known 
classical works, For instance, Gluck’s famous aria, “Che faro,” is 
altered and curtailed into “The Traveller” (p. 45) ; Mendelssohn’s 
duet, “Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast,” becomes a trio, and 
is set to words by George Cooper (p. 144); and Schumann’s 
“ Fréblicher Landmann” is somehow transformed into a Sol- 
feggio (p. 21)! Notwithstanding these eccentricities, there are 
many useful and interesting studies and part songs in this work, 
many being by Mr. Whiting himself, but there are several mis- 
prints that might have been advantageously rectified. For example, 
in the “time mark,” as Mr. Whiting calls it, in the “ Angel of 
Hope” (p. 113), there should be 4, not 3 then an extra bar mark 
is inserted unexpectedly in the middle of a bar—vide the third line 
ofa “ Night Song” by Mr. Whiting—and there are other errors 
of the kind. 

Boosey & Co. send us three pieces by Josef Hoffman, a “ Valse 
in A flat,” a “ Barcarolla,” and “Les Larmes.” They are most 
promising for so juvenile a composer; he is evidently much 
inspired by Liszt, and the pieces are quite worth playing. 

r. Tobias A. Matthay encloses us a most curious work entitled 
“ Moods of a Moment, Weary, Grave, and Gay,” published by 
E. Ascherberg & Uo. They are clever and original up to a certain 
sey but they are well described as “ Moods.” Some of them 
ave decidedly good inspirations, but there is so little form and 
working out, and the idea in each individual Mood is so constantly 
reiterated, that they sometimes become wearisome. We like the 
lively Moods best, particularly the roth and 3rd. 

“ The London Scottish Brigade March,” by B. Leopold, published 
by Mozart Allan of Glasgow, has plenty of go, and has well caught 
the Scotch rhythm. 

The London Music Publishing Company sends us two songs, 
one by Claude Barton, “To Laura,” and the other by Erskine 
Allon, called “ Fealty,” besides ballet music for the pianoforte 
by the last-named composer. We like these two songs. In both 
of them a great deal of care has been bestowed on the accom- 
paniment as well as the air, each part having distinct themes very 
prettily interwoven. They strike us as being in a small way an 
attempt at carrying out Wagner's theory in his operas—i.e. that 
all parts should be works of art in themselves—and we are very 

to welcome a higher aim than usual in writing these songs. 
fir. Erskine Allon’s ballet music has a decided character, but we 
are inclined to think that the accidentals are overdone in many 
parts, causing all sense of key to be lost. Although unrest is 
typical of a ballet, we think there is another very necessary charm 
—namely, easy and graceful motion—which ought to be considered. 

We have six more “Characteristic Pieces” of Eugen 
Woycke, published by ©. Jefferys. They are called (to give their 
English titles) “ Daybreak,” “At the Brook,” “Among the 
Flowers,” “ Near the Bees,” “On the Ocean,” and “ Terra Firma.” 
These, as their names imply, give a large opening for realistic 
treatment; they convey their meanings pretty clearly, and are 
effective little pieces, but they do not rise above the level of the 


ordinary drawing-room piece. 


BOOKS OF SPORT AND NATURAL HISTORY.* 


the first book on our list, the author of which (as he gives his 
initials and the name of his house undisguised) there can be 
no discourtesy in identifying with Mr. Leathes, of Herringfleet, is 
a book of a rare kind—of a kind almost equally welcome to the 
sportsman and to the man of letters. If it has nothing of the 


° Notes on Natural History in Norfolk and the Eastern Counties. 
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literary adornment of such work as that of White of Selborne and 
of the late Mr. Jefferies, it is destitute of even the suspicion of 
“ cocked hats and swords” which is never quite absent from com- 
pletely lite resentment of new matter. Occasionally, it is 
true, “ H, M. inserts matter already very well known—as in 
the case of Captain McQhae, the Dedalus, and the sea serpent— 
which a mere man of letters, if he had been cunning of his craft, 
would have avoided. But he does far more than make up for it 
by his contributions of genuine and unpretentious experience. We 
shall confine ourselves to noting a few of these, adding only that 
the whole book (it is but a modest paper-board bound pamphlet, 
a “twelvepenny touch,” as they used to say) is well worth 
reading. 

It opens with an enthusiastic description of the varieties of 
sport open to fortunate residents in or visitors to the district 
(chiefly in Norfolk, but taking in Lothingland and other parts of 
Suffolk) which is roughly known as that of the Broads. They 
shoot in such a manner there that two of “ H. M. L.'s” guests 
once brought in a round hundred of snipe from a single day's 
shooting. They catch pike of mighty size, and lose them of 
a size (for, as the Parson, in that best of all books of its kind, 
Forest Life in Norway and Sweden, says, “ the best fish always 
do get away”) more extraordinary still, Until an old game- 
keeper (he ought to have been hanged) shot the young herons 
on the nest, they used to hawk. They have some hunting and 
more than some coursing. ‘They have quite apostolic draughts 
in beach-fishing, and they frequently live toa hundred. The eels 
weigh nine pounds, and (when they are not weighed) twelve. 
They can take sixteen stone of bream in a day, and catch nine 
pike, averaging six pounds each, in a bow-net three feet long. One 
of those wicked fish above referred to, who “ always will get away,” 
has been seen by living eyes more than once in Fritton Decoy, and 
is supposed to be as long as a man, and not a short one; while 
others such as might endanger the safety of a wager-boat have 
been seen by torchlight (we must own that torchlight is very de- 
ceptive). None of these remarks is intended to throw the least 
doubt on any of the recitals for which “ H. M. L.” personally vouches. 
Anybody who reads even a couple of pages will see at once that 
he oe got here a “livre de bonne foy ”—not a common thing any- 
where, and especially uncommon in books of sport. We are glad 
to see that he speaks as they deserve of gudgeon, and sorry to 
believe that he assigns the true cause for the disappearance of that. 
excellent little fish—the pollution of rivers. But, like almost all 
authorities that we know, “H. M. L.” is unjust to grey mullet. 
“ After all that can be said,” he writes, “ the edible qualities of a 
grey mullet scarcely repay the trouble.” Don’t they? We differ 
with him. The fact is that two things are often forgotten about 
the grey mullet. The first is, that it is (like roses and cauliflowers) 
a “foul feeder,” and that the place where you get it makes an 
infinite difference in its favour. The other is that the bigger a 
grey mullet is the worse he is. We have eaten grey mullet about 
eight inches long at Tenby (for some reason they are unusually 
small at the mouth of the Bristol Channel) which yielded to no 
fish that swim in flavour, and we have eaten them anywhere round 
the coast, from the Menai Straits to the mouth of the Thames, 
of flavour, when they were not too large, scarcely inferior to 

yling, whereunto they have no small resemblance. But it isa 
ind of trick among fish-eaters to disparage this pretty and whole- 
some fish, which has the additional merit of being almost ubiquitous. 
“ H. M. L.” says he has catched them (as Walton eee say) 
in the Suez Canal with rod and line, and nothing is more pro- 
bable. For the grey mullet will go up a two-foot ditch which 
has any kind of connexion with the sea, and we have found them 
far inland between meadows in the Channel Islands. 

“H. M. L.’s” book is fecund in “ yarns.” The monster fish and 
the torchlight we have noticed. Then there is the codfish and the 
baby—baby inside codfish—where most unfortunately the fine 
feeling of the sailors caused the pair to be promptly pitched over- 
board again, so that there is no verifying that story. “ H.M. L.’s” 
friend Captain F. caught a pike in Lapland weighing a hundred 
and seven pounds—a pike which “H. M. L.” kindly swallows— 
while the hat of another friend and the umbrella of a third were 
taken by a jumping fish with a kind of hat trick (more by token 
it was a bowler hat) at Aden. - “ H. M. L.” kindly warns us that 
if we doubt this we risk condign penalties, not from him, but from 


| his friend. But we don’t doubt it. We never doubted a fishing 


story of that kind in our lives. 

We might Ar a great deal more from this charming little 
book. “H.M. L.” does not like keepers; but, considering the 
trick one played him with his heronry, and the conduct of another 
as to cormorants, it cannot be much wondered at. He tells the 
heron story twice over, and the second telling makes us surer than 
ever that that keeper ought to have been hanged. “ H. M. L.” 
trapped a bustard a years ago. He pronounces, and we are 
happy to agree with him, that woodcock are overrated. His 
brother found a gigantic viper on Mount Pilatus. He is altogether 
a delightful person. 

Mr. Boosey’s book contrasts remarkably with that which we 
have just noticed. It also is the work of a practical sportsman, 
but of one who does not seem to have had many stirring experiences 
of his own, and who has made up for this want by diligently ex- 
tracting and stringing together (Percy Anecdote fashion) cutti 
and clippings from this and that source. Mr. Boosey is entirely 
unpretentious, and his book will not be unamusing to the angler to 
turn over; but it is the reviewer's duty to point out that it might 
without much trouble have been made a better, a very much better, 
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book than it is. In the first place, the humble but important 
article of correctness in printing proper names has not received 
nearly so much attention as it might. There is, so far as we know, 
no river called “ Terme” near Ludlow, though there is one called 
“Teme,” which we know very well. “Cottishall,” in Norfolk, 
should to almost a dead certainty be “Coltishall,” and “ Little- 

int, on the Ouse,” should be, we think we may say to quite a 
dead certainty, Littleport. “Connington” Mere, in Lancashire, 
may perhaps not be Coniston, but if so it is a lake the locality of 
which we should like to know. Again, some sort of editing or 
comment, if only of the briefest, is required for a great many of the 
extracts here given. It is now quite untrue that Thames salmon 
fetches twelve shillings a pound, for the simple but sufficient reason 
that there isn’t any. ‘The identity of whitebait is still contested, and 
the most favoured opinion is not that here quoted as prevailing. 
And so forth, and so forth. The truth is that a mere collection of 
fish anecdotes, drawn from miscellaneous sources, and not “ accom- 
modated ” by any kind of culinary skill, is rather a jejune thing, 
though we feel it to be ungracious to requite Mr. Boosey’s unob- 
trusive trouble with such scant thanks as this. 

Miss Buckley says in the preface to her English edition of 
Professor Leutemann’s careful studies of animals that she “ be- 
lieves it to be not merely a charming picture-book, but one from 
which English children may learn to take a real interest in 
Zoology”; for “ Zoology” read “animals,” and we are heartily 
with her. Her letterpress is excellent, and almost the only 
change that we could have desired in the plates would be the sub- 
stitution, if not of an English, of a more general European type 
than the frizzy-haired, snub-nosed German given in the original 
to contrast with other races. Indeed, the human types might 
have been omitted altogether, for they are not exhaustive, and, to 
our mind, less faithful than those of the animals. Among these 
latter the monkeys are excellent and not at all exaggerated. The 
otter is a little more thickset than one usually notices these beasts 
to be, but perhaps his fur was dried for the occasion. We do not 
see 2 stoat among numerous other mustelide, but there is an 
ermine, which is the same thing in another dress, If hyena 
cubs (we do not remember to have seen any) are as nice as they 
are here represented, it is a pity that they ever grow up. The 
domestic cat is not good (but, then, who now can draw a cat ?), 
and the wild cat's head (at least for a British wild cat) is wrongly 
shaped. Divers Puma kittens are a lovely; but the hare is 
too red. However, we cannot go all through the plates, and 
need only add that the book is one of the best possible Christmas 
presents for young children. 

Mr. Bath’s Young Collector is scientific in form, but gives good 
natural as well as scientific descriptions of its subjects, which 
include insects in general, excluding lepidoptera and coleoptera. 
It will tell youth what the things are, and, if youth is satisfied with 
that, and does not collect but lets the beasts alone, we shall be 
none the worse pleased. 

Messrs. Harvie-Brown and Buckley's Vertebrate Fauna of 
Sutherland, Caithness, and Cromarty is a wy handsomely got-up 
and well-executed example of a valuable kind of book. The 
subjects are scientifically arranged, and the articles devoted to 
each are animated by a better than scientific spirit—the spirit 
which takes an interest in the living animal, observes its habits, 
and regrets its extinction. In ten years, it seems, nearly seven 
hundred ravens were destroyed in Sutherland, May their descen- 
dants pick out—but this is getting ferocious. On the other hand, 
the Duke of Westminster (one of his many good deeds) strictly 
preserves wild cats in Reay Forest. Another pleasing animal 
which has been almost gamekeepered out of existence is the 
marten ; and, as everybody knows, they shoot foxes in Scotland 
in a manner worthy of a Frenchman, or any other savage. The 
stoat, which, if destructive, is far too pretty to lose, sets, it seems, 
traps and trappers at defiance ; and even our zoophily can hardly 
object to the carrying on of war against polecats. Otters, in the 
great river preserves, receive as little mercy as foxes in the moors 
and forests, and there is at least the excuse of greed for it. But 
the persecution of the badger is wholly unjustifiable, for he does 
hardly any harm to game, he is death on small vermin, and he is 
himself, if not “ game” in one sense, the very gamest of beasts in 
another. Weare glad to hear that “in some parts no premiums 
are, very wisely [hear, hear], paid for badgers.” The book con- 
tains an account of an experiment in the other direction, which is 
less reprehensible, but as foolish, and nearly as cruel—the attempt 
to introduce fallow deer into the natural country of the red deer 
and the roe, Of course they are stunted and killed by the cold. 
We note as rather new to us that the water-rat, or rather 
water-vole, is “easily tamed, and makes a cleanly and interesting 
sat The reintroduction of the capercailzie, so successful a little 

er south, has, it seems, proved a failure here; and, what is 
still more remarkable, black game are said to be dying out in 
some parts of Sutherland, a fate also befalling (the authors cannot 
tell us why) ptarmigan. The red grouse, notwithstanding “ the 
disease,” is in no danger of sharing its cousins’ fate. We could 
make many more notes on a most interesting book. But we have 

space remaining for a word of praise to the illustrations, 
which, whether tracings of mountain panorama on linen, maps, 
etched or processed views of scenery, or coloured plates of rare 
animals, are among the very best of their kind, 
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CHINA.* 


liy is curious to observe how many men who are interested in 
finance are interested also in the regeneration of China by 
means of railways. From north, east, south, and west these 
philanthropic eagles are greedily watching for an opportunity to 
alight on the carcase of China. Syndicates from Berlin and Paris, 
and financial agents from London and New York, have already 
pounced down on the object of their desires, but only to find 
that there is still enough vitality left in the “carcase” to ward 
off their attacks. Still, as each has retired discomfited another 
has come forward, encouraged by the hope that he may succeed 
where others have failed. This hope, coupled with the effect of 
the universal depression in trade, as we are told in the Preface 
to this work, induced Major-General Wilson to visit the countries 
beyond the Pacific, to see for himself “ whether they were ‘ees! 
for railroads, whether if built railroads would probably pay, 
also whether the construction and ment of them could be 
secured for Americans under such terms and conditions as pro- 
mised fair returns for the skill and capital employed and the risk 
involved.” 

With these objects in view, the General, in the first instance, 
landed in Japan, where, however, he found the ground so fully 
occupied that there was plainly no field for American railway- 
builders—this he might have known to be the case without movi 
from his desk at New York—and consequently, without loss o 
time, he pushed on to the more promising plains of China. In 
“yomonger — all the rest of his Kind, General Wilson built his 

opes on the recognized ssive tendencies of Li Hung-chang, 
name has word with the would- 
regenerators of China. With all haste, therefore, he presented 
himself before that redoubtable viceroy, by whom he was granted 
an interview, his account of which Releps a strange amount 
of naive ignorance. He evidently shared the opinion so com- 
monly held that China’s disinclination to make railroads arises 
from her ignorance of their value. But on this point Li H 
chang speedily undeceived him. “China must build rai 
open mines, and put up furnaces and rolling-mills,” said the 

iceroy ; “ but the great question is where to find the money with 
which to pay for them.” Li was evidently determined to get as 
much amusement out of the General as was possible. He had 
already gravely joked him about his many employments and 
their unremunerative character, and he now wished to hear 
how his apparently not very wealthy visitor proposed to cover 
China with a network of railways. The General fell readily 
into the trap, declared that the money might easily be raised 
in Europe or America, and mentioned that “a distinguished 
American statesman ” had said that he would be glad to see the 
silver which was accumulating in the Treasury at Washington 
used for building railways in China. This was Li's opportunity, 
and he took advantage of it to ask whether ta Wilson 
could not induce his Government to lend China a part of its 
surplus silver, adding that he had been told that the American 
Treasury had been obliged “to build new houses of iron and 
steel to hold” its wealth. The General gravely disclaimed all 
authority to compromise his Government in the matter, and in- 
nocently adds that he was greatly astonished at the accuracy of 
Li’s knowledge on this and kindred matters. A bantering remark 
for the benetit of the American Vice-Consul, who was present, 
that the Government might use part of its accumulated riches 
to pay its diplomatic and consular agents in China larger salaries 
than they now get, brought Li’s contributions to the business 
discussion to a close; and the General took his leave, deeply 
impressed with the knowledge by Li, and, let us hope, 
with his own ignorance of the A B O of the question. 

This interview is a measure of the success achieved by General 
Wilson in his negotiations with the Chinese officials. He was 
everywhere courteously received; but, instead of enjoying the 
privilege of iaperting information, he was met by embarrassing 
questions and bantering suggestions. It seems impossible to get 
sanguine railway promoters like General Wilson to understand 
that the Chinese Government is quite aware of the advantage of 
having railways, but that it is at the same time fully alive to the 
evils which it believes would be entailed by granting concessions 
to foreigners. Its policy, therefore, is to wait until it is ina 
position to begin the work with native engi and, if possible, 
with native capital, and, consequently, it is in vain for General 
Wilson to enlarge on the commercial convenience and political 
security which would be promoted by the presence of “the iron 
horse.” These matters were constantly under the consideration of 
Chinese statesmen long before the universal depression in trade 
brought the General to their shores. Indeed, no better evidence 
of this is needed than that afforded by the memorials presented to 
the throne by the Governor of Formosa and others which are 
quoted by General Wilson. Even that gentleman could not argue 
more strongly in favour of the introduction of railways than these 
mandarins do, always, however, on the conditions stated above. 

Not content, however, with interviewing mandarins, General 
Wilson made an expedition southwards from Tientsin on the line 
of a proposed railway to the Yang-tsze-keang. He the 
Yellow River and rode on the banks of the Grand Canal, and the 
impression left on his mind by these historic ways was that “ there 


* China: Travels and Investigations in the Middle Kingdom; a Study of 
its Civilization and Possibilities, with a Glance at Jupan, By James 
Harrison Wilson. New York: Appleton & Co. 1887. 
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was nothing like leather.” For every social disability icing 
the countryfolk, and for every evil imposed by nature on the land, 
there was, so far as he could see, one, and only one, remedy— 
railways. ‘This is the burden of all that is new in General 
Wilson's book ; the remainder is made up of padding drawn from 
the usual sources, and of the memorials above referred to, which 


are by far the most important portions of the work. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.* 


A’ the time when the Inventions Exhibition of 1885 was being 
held at South Kensington, it may be remembered thata loan 
exhibition of musical instruments was held at the Albert Hall. 
The exhibition was in many ways a remarkable one, but it was 
perhaps chiefly remarkable for the fact that there was no catalogue 
worthy of the name with which to examine it. This blunder of 
the authorities has not been altogether an unmixed evil, for it was 
the cause of the production of the exquisite work which lies before 
us. There is perhaps no more deplorable example of the utter 
disregard and want of appreciation of things musical among those 
who have the arrangement of these exhibitions than this case of 
the absence of a catalogue for such an important collection as this 
one of musical instruments. So it was, however; and out of this 
evil the present good of Mr. Hipkins’s work has come, and we 
must be thankful for it. 

The author claims that the work is unique; and, as a specimen 
of the printer’s, binder’s, and chromo-lithographer’s art, it certainly 
deserves this distinction, Yet it is not on this account that the 
author claims uniqueness, but, as he rightly says in his preface, 
“Classical, Medievai, Japanese, and other varieties of decorative 
art, weapons, and costumes, have found worthy illustration and 
adequate description, but hitherto no attempt has been made to 
represent in a like manner the grace and external charm of fine 
Jutes and harps, of viols, virginals, and other instruments.” This 
is only on a par with the neglect to furnish a catalogue for 
avowedly one of the finest exhibitions of musical instruments, 
ancient and modern, which has been seen in London, and we are 
afraid we must say that it is eminently characteristic of the official 

lish mind. 

a very clearly written preface Mr. Hipkins gives a review of 
musical instruments from the earliest periods which is worthy of 
the writer of the article “ Pianoforte ” in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica; and the accompanying text of description of the fifty lovely 

tes, designed by Mr. William Gibb, is of the highest interest. 

e excellence of the work lies, of course, in the beautiful illustra- 
tions, some of which are almost perfect in detail. We would 
specially draw attention to Nos, 25 and 26, wherein the 
lovely “ Hellier ” Stradivarius violin, and the “ Alard ” Stradiva- 
rius, and the “ King Joseph” Guarnerius del Gest violins are de- 
picted ; while all the details of the roses of the lutes are master- 
pieces of drawing. 

The “ Hellier” Stradivarius is perhaps the finest imen of 
violin produced by the great master, who retained it in his posses- 
sion for fifty-five years before he sold it to Sir Samuel Hellier for 
4ol. It was made in 1679, and is most delicately inlaid with 
elegant arabesque work. The present possessor, Mr. Charles 
Oldham, can boast of being the owner of a complete quartet of 
Stradivarius instruments, The fortunate possessor of the other 
two instruments is Mr. Laurie, of Gl: w. The “ Alard” Stradi- 
varius having come into the hands of M. Vuillaume, the celebrated 
Parisian violin-maker, he gave it to his son-in-law, M. Delphin 
Alard, Professor of the Violin at the Conservatoire, in whose 
session it remained until 1876; while the “King Joseph” Guar- 
nerius was formerly in the collection of the late Mr. James Goding, 
and was acquired by the Vicomte de Janzé after his death in 1857, 
from whom Mr. Laurie bought it. 

There are a multitude of other instruments—horns, virginals, 
lates, guitars, mandolines, spinets, organs, and Japanese instru- 
ments with grotesque names—portrayed in this exquisite work, 
which those who visited the exhibition in the Albert Hall will at 
once recognize and admire for their faithful reproduction. 

Mr. Hipkins, with an expert's enthusiasm, speaks very earnestly 
of the part that decoration played in ancient musical instru- 
ments, and deprecates the formalism and hum-drum character 
of modern instruments. The decoration of ancient instruments 
is doubtless very beautiful; but to our mind the tone is perhaps 
more valuable than the decoration, and it is a moot point whether 
decoration in such instruments as those of the violin class does 
not rather damage the tone than improve it. In the pianoforte, 
which he specially refers to, of course there is less chance of 
this defect appearing, but even in this case it is more a question 
of form than of decoration, As a beautiful piece of furniture, 
no less than as a perfect musical instrument, we still are 
Philistine enough to prefer a fine grand piano by Broadwood, in 
plain rosewood, to some of those in which Mr. Hipkins sees “ the 
awakening of the love for musical instruments that finds its ex- 
pression in their adornment.” Let us have fine decoration in our 
musical instruments by all means, or, at any rate, such decoration 
as is consistent with our surroundings, but not such as renders it 
necessary to refurnish our room in order that it shall be in accord 
with our grand piano. A piano such as one at least which he 


* Musical Instruments. By A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A.Lond. vol. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


refers to is an eyesore in one’s room rather than “a thing of 
beauty.” 
"Nevertheless Mr. Hipkins, by his beautiful work, has proved 


himself a true benefactor to art. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


[HE Duke's Own; or, the Adventures of Peter Daly, by J. 
Percy Groves (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh), is full of 
exciting incidents, based on historical facts; and Peter Daly's 
adventures are calculated to inspire military ardour in many a 
boy who is nothing daunted by the difficulties and dangers of 
life. Peter Daly is an Irish boy, and his story opens with the 
occupation of the town of Killala by the French, in the year 1798, 
when he was fourteen. After many adventures, Peter one i 

military education as a Volunteer, afterwards joining the 33rd 
Foot, under the command of Colonel Arthur Wellesley. There is 
a short but interesting account of the state of affairs in India in 
1798, of the opening of the ap the advance into Mysore, 
the battle of Malavelly, the advance on Seringapatam, and its 
siege. After telling of many stirring events in eleven years of 
Peter Daly's life, the story ends up with his voyage home in the 
Clive, bis marriage, and his retirement from the service after the 
Waterloo campaign, where he lost his “good right arm.” The 
book is illustrated in a clever spirited manner by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Marshman. 

A Country Mouse, by Mrs, Herbert Martin (Griffith, Farran, & 
Co.), tells of a girl of fifteen, who is the eldest of a family of six 
children, and whose father, Dr. Brooks, “ though a clever physician, 
and at one time practising with success in London, was an over- 
worked, ill-paid country practitioner,” living in a village in the 
North of England. More reasons than the breakdown of Dr. 
Brooks's health in London come out in the course of the story to 
account for his “come down” in the world, and he has a hard 
time to make both ends meet in finding “clothes and books and 
food for bodiesand minds even in this remote country place, where 
things were cheap, on the whole, and coals to be had almost for 
the fetching.” However, Mr. Brooks has a rich half-brother, 
Talbot Maurice, who, having been left a widower with one 
daughter, asks one of his nieces to come and stay with him, to 
share his daughter's education, and to be a companion to her, 
The account of the poor little “country mouse,’ Mary Brooks, 
finding herself transported to a large, luxurious London house, 
having to make a friend of the “‘ town mouse,” her cousin Lena, 
a jealous and conceited girl, forward for her age, given to fine 
dressing, fine friends, and fine ways, the many trials she goes 
through, the sensible way in which she manages her cousin, the 
trueness of her friendship when Lena gets into trouble, and her 
sympathy when, utterly broken down in fortune, owing to her 
father’s failure asa banker, the “ town mouse” has to make a home 
in the “country mouse’s” family, is prettily given, and will prove 
interesting to girls. 

Strange Tales of Peril and Adventure (published by the Religious 
Tract Society) are a collection of stories that have appeared in 
the Leisure Hour. In the prefatory note it is remarked that “In 
almost every case the accuracy of the incidents was fully vouched 
for by their respective writers.” This volume may “suggest” to 
its readers “ fruitful thoughts, and prompt them to good and 
wise actions”; beyond that the most stirring part of it is the 
titles of the tales, such as “A Night Adventure in France,” 
“ Released by the King’s Death,” “A Manx Adventure,” “ The 
Crimson Chamber,” “A Gallop for Life,” “ The Fatal Shot,” 
and “ A Night in the Old Oak Chamber.” 

Our General: a Story for Girls, by Elizabeth J. Lysaght 
(Blackie & Son). A pretty little book, showing how a girl of 
sixteen—“ the General,” as her brother and sister call her—can 
have strength of mind, tact, and wisdom enough to rule the 
family in her father’s absence. her mother being an invalid. The 
gentle, firm way in which she holds the reins of government is 
prettily told by the author. 

Captain Fortescue's Handful, by Cecil Marryat Norris (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), is an amusing account of four high-spirited girls, 
who are justly described as their father Captain Fortescue’s 
handful. e@ is a widower, and, proud as he is of his four 
daughters, much as he loves their fine and high spirits, he is 
obliged to confess, after some years of trial, they are beyond his 
power of management, and to feel relieved when his sister comes 
to live with him, and reduces the untidy house and the wild, 
self-willed, but good-hearted girls, to some order. The book is 
prettily illustrated by Edith Scannell. 

Schoolboy Stories, by Ascott R. Hope (W. P. Nimmo; Hay & 
Mitchell), will hold its own amongst the numberless books that 
have been written to amuse the adventure-loving boy. Besides 
the merit of being attractive to such boys, it has that of showing 
the difficulties al disagreeables that the otherwise too-fascinating 
adventures may have, and so it may prevent its enthusiastic readers 
from trying to follow them themselves, 

Aboard the “ Atalanta”: the Story of a Truant, by Henry 
Frith (Blackie & Son), begins with a description of a Dr. 
Coldfax’s school, on with a pa and its consequences, 
followed up with a run away from school. Then come the 
dangers and unpleasantness which attend the hero of this escapade, 
whose first experience is in barge life on the Regent’s Canal. 
After escaping from that, he finds himself on board the Atalanta, 
and on his way to South America, before he realizes where he is. 
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After many hairbreadth escapes, going through battles, mutinies» 
# desperate encounters,” and so on, our hero at last finds himself 
at home again, let us hope a wiser, though a sadder, boy. 

Two and Two; or, French and English, by Mrs. Seymour 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is a pretty little story, prettily written, 
about four children whose father has been twice married, the 
mother of the two eldest children having been an Englishwoman, 
the mother of the two youngest a Frenchwoman. Hence the“ Two 
and Two,” for each set of children take up their mother's count 
and fight its battles amongst themselves. The story ends wit 
French and English becoming capital friends, and resolving to 
quarrel no more, though as Jack, the elder boy, remarks, “ May we 
always be ‘two and two,’ as fond of each other as we are now, 
though we call ourselves French and English.” 

Martin's Inheritance ; or, the Story of Life's Chances, by E. van 
Sommer (Nelson & Sons), is a very sad story of a boy, Martin 
Leslie, whose “ inheritance” is the vice of intemperance, and whose 
downhill career from the moment he indulges in it isa terrible 
warning. We think, however, the lesson this book is meant to 
convey might have been much strengthened, and at the same time 
made less repulsive, if the young man (as he is when he realizes 
n made aware of it through his 
mother’s hideous example. This makes the story so revolting that 
it will hardly do the good work it is doubtless intended to do. 

Wishes on Wings: a Roundabout Story, by F. 8S. D. Ames 
(Burns & Oates), certainly comes up to its descriptive title as 
being “roundabout.” We never one more so, Lotta’s Life 
Mistake (Nisbet & Co.) is a@ very morbid little story by Eva 
Travers Evered Poole. 

A Far-away Cousin, yay mg D. Cornish (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.), Mademoiselle’s Story, by Mrs. Ryffel (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.), and A Pair of Clogs and other Stories for Children, by Amy 
Walton (Blackie & Son), are harmless but dull. They are not 
calculated to disturb the slumbers of the most excitable child. 

Amongst the books for little children Little Arthur at the Zoo, 
and the Animals he saw there, by Mary Seymour (Nelson & Sons), 
will be very fascinating. The illustrations of the animals, from 
the bears to the — are amongst the attractions of this de- 
lightful book, whilst its descriptions of their habits and ways are 
most interesting. 

His Little Royal Highness, by Ruth Ogden, illustrated by W. 
Rainey (Griffith, Farran, & Co.),is very prettily got up both inside 
and out. The illustrations are particularly attractive. The story 
begins with an accident, whereby a little boy breaks his leg. By 
way or of consolation to him for being unable to move, partly 
to ensure his being taken care of, he is made the king of the small 
flock by his companions, who constitute themselves his body- 
guard; and the delightful history of all their doings in three 
months by the sea prove how the “ Bodyguard ” ont their 
self-imposed duties, and how happy they make “ His Little Royal 
Highness.” 

The Old Corner Annual; a Collection of Pictures, Stories, and 
Verses for Little Folk, edited by Arthur Holme (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.), is richer than ever in its delights for children, and it is 
hard to say which things in the book will be most taking to them 
—the pretty pictures, the quaint verses, or the simple little stories. 

Our Darlings, by Mars (Routledge & Sons), at first sight looks 
like an imitation of Caldecott’s illustrations; but, on looking into 
it, it is found to be full of fun and originality. The pictures of 
the Darlings at their different occupations, games, mischiefs, and 
amusements are full of go and expression; and “Our Darlings at 
Home,” “Our Darlings in Town,” “ Our Darlings at the Sea-side,” 
“Our Darlings in the Country,” and “ Our Darlings at Play ” will 
be equally taking to themselves and their mothers, 

Jack Frost's Little Prisoners, a collection of stories for children 
from four to twelve years of age, by Stella Austen, S. Baring 
Gould, Caroline Birley, Lord Brabourne, Mrs. Massey, Mrs. 
Molesworth, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, Miss Ethel M. Wilmot- 
Buxton, and Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, needs no comment ; the 
names of its authors are enough to ensure its being a favourite 
with children; and its object—* this little volume of tales has 
been written and published in the hope that it may help to turn 
the winter of their discontent into a season of brightness and en- 
joyment ”—will surely be obtained. 

Young England's Nursery Rhymes, illustrated by Constance 
Haslewood (Warne & Co.), will also find its many admirers 
amongst the baby minds, so prettily got up as it is; whilst Ve 
Short Stories in Very Short Words, by the Hon. Emmeline M. 
Plunket, illustrated by T. Pym (Wells Gardner & Oo.), combines 
utility with pleasure. 

Our Pets, original verses by Mrs. Sale Barker, illustrated by 
Paul Hardy (Routledge & Sons), will be attractive to lovers of 
animals amongst very young children. 

The Little Wonder-Box, by Jean Ingelow (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.), is a pretty little box containing six little books, with two 
or three short stories, full of the poetical imagination with which 
Jean Ingelow is so gifted,in each book. Through the Year, a 
collection of well-known and original verses, is full of illustra- 
tions, most of them well executed by talented artists. It is pro- 
duced and printed by Ernest Nister, of Nuremberg. The Ballad 
fe Chortster Boy, by W. Walsham Bedford, with illustrations 

H. J. A. Miles (Wells Gardner & Co.), is an effective little 
book of its kind. 

In Longfellow’s Evangeline—decorated with leaves from the 
Acadian forests (Marcus Ward & Co.)—the decorations are very 
cleverly done ; it is difficult to believe at the first glance that the 


leaves and their skeletons are not the real things, instead of 
imitations, 

One of the prettiest of our small Christmas books is Old Folks 
at Home; Way down upon de Swanee River, written and composed 
by Stephen Collins Foster (Triibner & Co.), illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. It is a very happy idea to illustrate the favourite old 
song with pretty scenes of “ the Swanee Ribber ” itself, the outside 
of the hut, “ Whar de Old Folk stay,” “ De bees a-humming all 
round de comb,” &c, The frontispiece is a portrait of Mme. 
Nilsson as she appeared when singing “The Swanee River.” 
My Old Kentucky Home is just such another book, 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


i i taking long views of history (1) (which are sometimes as de- 
sirable as the much-vaunted short views of life) one may look 
far without finding a group of persons to whom historians have 
been less favourable than the Royalist statesmen of France between 
the Restoration and the establishment of the July Monarchy, It 
is true that no one of them (excepting perhaps Richelieu, for 
Chateaubriand’s bottom as a politician was perhaps not more than 
that of any clever pamphleteer) was a man of much political gift. 
But their honesty and good intentions are undoubted, and the 
difficulty of their problem has been generally underrated, or at 
least misrated. Every year now is showing the fallacy of the 
once popular notion that the Revolution was, for all its apparent 
destructiveness, really constructive, and we ought to look with 
some sympathy on the men who first had to build with 
untem mortar on the foundation of a bottomless abyss. Of 
these Villéle was perhaps the chief, certainly one of the chief, 
The present volume of his Memoirs is not exactly interesting as 
the general reader understands interest. It is rather barren of 
actual incident; the style, though clear, is a little dull, and in 
parts compression would be of much service. But wherever the 
author gives an account of facts (for instance, in reference to the 
battle of Toulouse, though he was anything but an Anglomaniac) 
it gives an impression of trustworthiness; and in the earlier 
there are some valuable details as to the way in which the Ile de 
France and Bourbon were kept under a moderate Government. 
The volume ceases at 1816, 80 that it is not easy to say much 
at present as to the light it throws on the politics of the Restora- 
tion. 
We have classed the three following works together because 
they may be called, with less looseness than is usual in the case 
of a very loose term, works on anthropology. M. Sécretan (2) is 
on the side of the angels, and may be said to display throughout 
admirable common sense and sobriety. The only drawback about 
such books is that in times of common sense and sobriety they 
are needless, and in times of the prevalence of charlatanism are 
apt to be overlooked. But wisdom is justified of all her children, 
and M, Sécretan is of the company. Dr. Vianna de Lima’s work (3) 
is a partly superfluous and partly inaccurate attempt to sum up 
the evolution argument as to the physical structure of man. We 
have no doubt that the author is, scientifically speaking, a person 
of bona-fides and accuracy. Unfortunately in matters outside 
the sphere of oney scientific education he makes some sin- 
gular assertions, he seems to be entirely blind to the 
fact that the Spiritualist of the bolder sort accepts all 
his materialist pleas, and says, with much calmness, What then P 
M. Léon de Rosny (4) isa more eccentric writer than either of 
these. He is sometimes original, and always naif. But it is odd 
that he should talk of “Sir Charles Darwin” (at least it is 
impossible to conceive any Englishman of equal abilities and 
apparent breeding falling into a parallel error, and speaking of 
“Je Chevalier de Renan”), and he certainly abuses a modern 
French tendency to jargon. “ Sympléromes faisant acte dépica- 
louméne ” had better be Greek at once. 

M. Charles Bigot’s series of essays on modern French 
painters (5) appears to be sound and good, but is scarcely suited 
for general criticism. 

We have no objection to the“ Whites of Spain” (6), who 
occupy the position, rare among European politicians, of bei 
absolutely logical. But we wish that they could obtain a better 
literary advocate than the Prince de Valori, A person who assumes 
as a probable English pseudonym the title of “‘ Lord One” is not 
culpable, no doubt ; but he leaves to desire in point of intellect, 
And let no one say that we make knowledge of English equivalent 
to the possession of intellect and ignorance of English equivalent 
to the want of it. What we say is that, when a person of under- 
standing doesn’t know, he doesn’t affect knowledge. But we are 
bound to say that the body of the Prince’s book lessens our sur- 
prise at his choice of an alias, 

M. Zola’s last cochonnerie (we do not know why we should 

him the most classical, as it is the most appropriate, word). 
is quite worthy of M. Zola and of his admirers(7). The worse 


a Mémoires et correspondance du Comte de Villéle. Tomer. Paris: 
errin. 


(2) La civilisation et lacroyance. Par C. Sécretan. Paris: Alcan. 
a L’homme selon le transformisme. Par A, Vianna de Lima. Paris ; 
can. 


(4) La méthode conscientielle. Par L. de Rosny. Paris: Alcan. 


(5) Peintres francais contemporains. Par Ch. Bigot. Paris: Hachette. 
(6) Deux rois, Parle Prince de Valori. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(7) Laterre. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 
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than bestial state of savagery to which the working out of the 
principles of ’89 and of the system of peasant proprietary has reduced 
the population of the French provinces is an established fact, of 
which not a few French novelists have availed themselves. As 
M. Zola has a stronger faculty than most, his exposition of the 
blessings of “No squire, no parson, no nothing,” is clearer than 
theirs. It is almost needless to say that he has not confined him- 
self to this sound conservative business. The passages which are 
designed to render La terre popular, and which will make it 
popular with the English admirers of Germinal, bear the same rela- 
tion to literature that certain well-known graffiti do toart. Only 
M. Zola has spent on his delineations an amount of care and of 
elaboration which is not usual with the street boy. As for Mile. 
Abeille (8), it is not so mischievous as Le paysan; but we are 

ill unable to discern in it anything worthy of M. Jouaust’s press. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HIE unity of the English-speakin les throughout the 
T world and the consoli ation of their Caos and expiretions 
are the inspiring themes of a picturesque and somewhat discursive 
volume, entitled Greater England, by Mr. J. Frederick Hodgetts 
(Hatchards). This is an historical survey of English discovery 
and colonization, displaying the victorious progress of the Scandi- 
navian elements in our race, and illustrating the author’s well- 
known views on the relative virtues of Teuton and Scandinavian 
opposed to Celt as forces in the making of empire. England—not 

ritain—is the subject of the author's discourse. We have small 
title to, and should find less glory in, the name of Briton, Mr. 
Hodgetts thinks, He a s to Cesar, not to Gildas, for the 
true type of Briton, the lowest and most degraded of all the races 
subdued by the Romans. Arthur, the flower of kings, was the 
enemy of the English, and “no more an Englishman than Tippoo 
Sahib or Napoleon.” After all, it is a hard matter, especially in 
the great cause of Anglian federation, to rid ourselves of the influ- 
ences of more recent poetic tradition, and “ Rule Britannia.” The 
expressions “ Anglia” and “ Anglian thought” that occur fre- 
quently in Mr. Hodgetts’s volume are little more than symbols, 
though symbols of vast and cloudy significance, devised to .in- 
clude the United States in the author's pleasing vision of 
a solid world-embracing England. The former is already an 
accepted term of rigid definition; and Mr. Ruskin, ina letter to 
the author, recognizes. the “lovely subject” of Mr. Hodgetts’s 
enthusiasm, but confesses an incurable ignorance of what is 
meant by “ Anglian thought.” The imaginative reader will draw 
his own conclusions from the stirring pages in which Mr. Hodgetts 
records the story of English enterprise in America, India, Atrica, 
and Australasia. His account of the exploits of Morgan in 
Central America and on the Spanish Main, and his description of 
Scandinavian discoveries in America in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, are the most striking portions of a vivacious volume, 
The saddest circumstance concerning the voyages of Leif and 
others to New England and Nova Scotia, as related in the Ice- 
landic sagas of Eirek and Thorfinn, is that they left behind them 
no traces of their occupation and their desperate conflicts with the 
mysterious Skreellings. “They ran away and stopped away,” 
these Northmen, and Europe remained in ignorance of America 
till Columbus discovered it. 

The Report of the Royal Commission of 1886 on the depression 
of trade has called forth less comment, on the whole, than was 
to be expected. Commander Hastings Berkeley— Wealth and 
Welfare (Murray)— discusses the recommendations and conclu- 
sions of the minority of the Commissioners with a good deal of 
care and obvious sympathy, in a general survey of the whole 
Report. Mr. Berkeley is inclined to think that the time has 
arrived for a cautious approach toa protective policy of a tentative 
kind; but he does not succeed in showing how partial or limited 
Protection is practicable. In one place he declares “ unrestrained 
competition,” which is the spirit of Free-trade, to be “not liberty, 
but license,” though he does not make it clear how competition can 
be restrained in one direction and not in the interests of all pro- 
ducers. If farmers are to be protected, then manufacturers may 
justly claim the like. Licensed victuallers represent a trade in 
which competition may justly be said to be restrained, and it seems 
the only trade to which the word license, not liberty, is applicable. 
On p. 131 Mr, Berkeley discusses the recommendation of the mino- 
rity in favour of an ad valorem duty of 10 or 15 per cent. on im- 
ported manufactures, so as to completely reveal the weakness 0 
the case of the Protectionists. ‘Such a duty,” he says, “levied on 
all imported manufactures without distinction, seems unnecessary. 
In the case of industries not suffering from unfair competition, 
it would tend to their enervation, while inflicting a totally 
unnecessary loss on the consumer.” This suggests a pretty picture 
of suffering industries clamouring for the favour of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and an appalling vision of the distressed 
consumer bearing the burden of the producer. 

The charm of Florentine life has inspired many pens, yet it 
seems to be an inexhaustible source to the lover of art and nature. 
Something of its variety and potency are pleasantly reflected in 
Leader Scott’s Tuscan Studies and Sketches (Fisher Unwin), a 
volume of discursive papers, prettily illustrated, reprinted for the 
most part from various periodi The chapter on the vintage, 


(8) Mile. Abeille, Par ¥. Fabre. Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles. 


the baths at Via Reggio, Volterra, the Giostra, and mushroom. 
gatherers in the Apennines comprise some of the brightest and 
most attractive pictures of rural Tuscany and Florentine soci 
we know of. The description of the fruit and flower market jp 
Florence is a sketch of excellent crispness and vivacity. Among 
the papers on art the most striking are devoted to Florenting 
mosaics and old Italian organs. 

Mr. Charles Hannan tells a wonderful story of Quixotic de. 
votion—A Swallow's Wing (Sonnenschein)—which deals with 
destiny’s dark counsels and the mysterious ways of fate. The 
narrator is one day on a verandah in Brussels when a belated 
swallow alights on the parapet, and when captured is found to be 
the bearer of a letter which is sadly the worse for the bird's 
flight. There is enough of it, however, to discover that one 
William Norris is languishing in a Pekin prison. Forthwith the 
bold adventurer sets out to find the unhappy Norris, and, after 
some thrilling incidents and much trial of the flesh, he is found, 
“ Norris,” the man says to him at this memorable interview, 
“you are safe now.” “ He was silent for a moment, end then, in 
his strange, weak voice, ‘How do you know my name?’ he said, 
‘ The swallow brought it me,’ was my reply, ‘months and months 
ago.’ As I spoke he burst into tears.” Norris was easily satisfied, 
and so perhaps will be the reader of this sentimental story. 

Mr. Alfred Colbeck’s A Summer's Cruise (Fisher Unwin) is a 
stout volume of travel descriptive of a tour in the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azov, written in a style of deter- 
mined mediocrity and tedious circumlocution. Fifty years since 
Mr. Colbeck’s book might have been welcome as a volume of 
instructive and entertaining observations on the manners of Turk 
or Greek or Russian. Its tone is curiously old-fashioned and the 
voyager’s progress laborious. Mr. Colbeck’s matter is quite as 
ancient as his style. In the Dardanelles he is minded of the Bride 
of Abydos, and breaks forth, “ With what sweetly-flowing English 

oes he (Byron) describe the shores of the Dardanelles!” and 
then we have “ Know ye the land” &c., and so forth. 

The Making of the Great West, by Samuel Adams Drake 
(Fisher Unwin), is a capital little book for young people, setting 
forth the exploits of European pioneers in America, with special 
reference to early explorations of the Mississippi and the history 
of the admission to the Union of the great Western States 
during the present century. The book is skilfully compiled, and 
well illustrated by portraits, maps, and other cuts. 

Ignorant Essays (Ward & Downey) is a collection of magazine 
papers on various topics, somewhat colourless in treatment, and 
with no marked characteristics of style. The opening essay, 
“The Only Real Ghost in Fiction,” deals with a theory, or 
“ fancy,” as the author puts it, on the varying powers of vision 
possessed by the ghost-seer, of which he observes, “I am not 
sure the fancy is my own, but some of it is original.” The doubt 
is only too well founded, for the theory is Sheridan Le Fanu’s, 
whose Green Tea suggested to the writer the “only real ghost 
in fiction,” by which he means the only probable ghost. 

Happy Hunting Grounds, by W. TH. Gibson (Sampson Low), is 
not a very distinctive or suggestive title, but it is an exceedingly 
handsome book. Its scenes are American, and it is dedicated to 
the late Mr. Ward Beecher—but this last it cannot help, though 
its author might. The illustrations are in the best style of 
American “ process” art—an art which, whatever objections may 
be taken to it, certainly turns out very suitable book illustrations, 
especially for a book of natural history of the unscientilic kind 
such as this. 

The season of dances and fancy-dress balls is brought to mind 
by a fifth edition of Ardern Holt’s Fancy Dresses Described, 
issued by Messrs, Debenham & Freebody. ‘This useful dic- 
tionary of costumes contains descriptions of some hundreds of 
fancy dresses for ladies, with an appendix of fancy costumes for 
boys and girls. It is well illustrated with coloured plates and 
outline sketches, and includes a useful introduction, giving direc- 
tions respecting hair-dressing, powder, and the most suitable 
character dresses for calico balls. 

We have received the very handy and compact Lawyer's 
Companion and Diary for 1888 (Stevens & Son), edited by Mr. J. 
Trustrum, comprising the London and Provincial Law Directory, 
the Diary, and the excellent compendium of legal information 
that forms the first part of the handbook. 

We have also received the third edition of Major H. D. 
Hutchinson’s Military Sketching made Easy (Chatham: Gale & 
Polden); the Statistical Abstract and Record of Canada for 
1886, compiled by Mr. Sydney D. Roper (Ottawa: Maclean); 


f| the sixth volume of The Church Worker (Church of England 


Sunday School Institute); and Vols. I. and Il. of Imperial 
White Books (Cassell & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REmovep from 38 
to 38 Southampton Street. Ali communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonn Hast, 
383 SourHampIon StrEEt, StRaND, Lonpon, W.C, 
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